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PRINCE HENRY IN BOSTON 


Noteworthy Addresses 


E herewith present some of the re- 
W markable addresses that will out- 
live the incidental and spectacular accom- 
paniments connected with the visit of 
Prince Henry ot Prussia to Boston. The 
Boston Herald is justified in the statement 
that the most remarkable,address was that 
delivered by President Eliot of Harvard in 
presenting the Prince the degree of LL. D. 
He said: 

“This occasion is unique. Twice in the his- 
tory of the University bas a special academic 
session been heldto do honor to the President 
of the United States, making a progress through 
the country ; but never before has this demo- 
cratic university been called together on pur- 
pose to do honor toa foreign prince. Weighty 
reasous must have determined such unprece- 
dented actior on the part of this Society of 
Scholars. 

‘* These are the reasons : 

‘Our students of history know the Teutonic 
sources, in the dim past, of many institutions 
and public customs which have been trans- 
mitted through England to this New England. 

“The Puritan origin of the university makes 
us hold in grateful remembrance the heroes of 
Protestantism — Luther, Melancthbon, Erasmus, 
and their kindred spirits—and the German 
princes who upheld that precious cause through 
long years of confused alarms and cruel war- 
fare. The Puritan government of Massachusetts 
followed anxiously the vicissitudes of the Thirty 
Years’ War, and was in the habit of ordering 
public thanksgiving to God for ‘good news 
from Germany.’ 

‘In watcuing the social and ethnological phe- 
nomena of our own times we have seen that 
tne largest contribution which a huropean peo- 
pie made in the 19th century to the population 
of the United states came from Germany, and 
that the German quota was not only the most 
numerous, but the best educated. 

‘“*‘As university men we feel the immense 
weight of obligations under which America 
rests to the technical schools and universities 
of the German Fatherland. From them tnou- 
Sands of eager American students have drawn 
instruction and inspiration, and taken exam- 
ple. At this moment hundreds of American 
teachers who call some German university 
their foster-mother are at work in schools, col- 
leges and universities all the way from this 
icy seacoast to the hot Philippines. 

“Our men of letters and science know well 
the unparalleled contributions Germany has 
made since the middie of the 19th century to 
pure knowledge and also to science applied in 
the new arts and industries which within fifty 
years have so marvelously changed the relations 
of manto nature. Our whole people have the 
profoundest sympathy with the unification of 
Germany. We ail believe in a great union of 
federated states, bound together by a common 
language, by unrestricted mutual trade, by com- 
mon currency, muils, means of communication, 
courts of justice, and institutions of credit and 
finance, and inspired by a passionate patriot- 
ism. Such is the venerable American Union; 
such the young German Empire. 

** We gladly welcome here today a worthy rep- 
resentative of German greatness — worthy in 
Station, profession, and character. We see in 
him, however, something more than the repre- 
sentative of a superb nationality and an impe- 
rial ruler. Universities have long memories. 
Forty years ago the American Union was in 
deadly peril, and thousands of its young men 
were bleeding and dying for it. It is credibly re- 
ported that at avery critical moment the Queen 
of Engiand said to her prime minister: ‘ My 
lord, you must understand that I shall sign no 
paper which means war with the United States.’ 
The grandson of that illustrious woman is sit- 
ting with us here. 

* Now, therefore, in exercise of authority 
given me by the President and Fellows and 
the Board of Overseers, and in the favoring 
presence of the friends here assembled, | create 
honorary Doctor of Laws Albert William Hen- 
ry, Prince of Prussia, and Vice-Admiral, and 
in the name of this Society of Scholars I de- 
clare that he is entitled to the rights and priv- 
ileges pertaining to this degree, and that his 
name is to be forever borne on its roll of hon- 
orary mem bers.”’ 
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response. The only occasion on which 
he spoke was at the banquet extended to 
him by the city of Boston at the Somerset 
House. There, in acknowledgment of 
Mayor Collins’ fitting address of welcome, 
he read areply. He has no oratorical gifts 
whatever. This was his response to the 
mayor’s welcome : 


“In giving expression to my thanks for the 
cordiality of the reception tendered me, I beg to 
say that I shall endeavor to realize that Iam 
the guest of a city, the predominant pride of 
whose inhabitants, 1am informed, makes them 
look upon it as the Hub of Universe. 

“Seriously speaking, 1 should have consid- 
ered my tour through this country incomplete 
without a visit to the principal city in the com- 
monwealth which has played so important a 
part in the history of the United States, and 
whose influence is so great and far-reaching —a 
State which gave to literature an Emerson,a 
Hawthorne, and a Longfellow ; to science such 
men as Agassiz and Thoreau ; and to historical 
research the services of a Bancroft, Motley and 
Prescott — most certainly to be reckoned with 
as an important factor in the progress and de- 
velopment of the whole land. 

“It was inand about your State that was pro- 
duced an era which witnessed the growth of a 
nation and a standard of universal patriotism 
very rarely equaled. In some respects, then, 
my visit is ot particular interest to me. I seem 
to stand here at the cradle, as it were, of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

**Let it also be that the bonds of friendship 
which for so many years have united ourtwo 
peoples may still further be strengthened by 
mutual rivalry in the fields of literature, art 
and science. Should this be the result of my 
visit to your friendly and hospitabie shores, | 
will have gladly put up with baving submitted 
to the simultaneous interviews of over one 
thousand American press men, as well as bay- 
ing (and I frankly admit it) been inconven- 
ienced by the ever-ready click of the numberless 
photographers. Believe me, l enjoyed my trip, 
and should it be my good fortune to return to 
the United States, | know it will be no more as 
an entire stranger.” 


The Boston Advertiser, in a sympathetic 
and critical editorial in its issue ot March 7, 
selects the address of Col. T. W. Higginson, 
delivered at the banquet, as the finest of the 
occasion. It is certainly noteworthy and 
ot permanent significance, evoking, accord- 
ing to the Boston Herald, ** deep teeling 
and tremendous applause.” He said: 


“| speak as a mere man of letters, a position 
which no German at least will regard as of 
bumble importance ; and 1 wish to Speak only 
of those great interests of literature and educa- 
tion on which our tie with Germany has been 
yet longer founded. I dothis the more readily 
as your royal highness bas not thus far had the 
ground of complaint which led the Duke of 
Wellington to give up the chancellorship of 
Oxford University, that he had while there been 
*‘ much exposed to authors.’ I observe that this 
trial at least bas, until today, been largely 
spared to your royal highness while in Amer- 
ica. 

“ This intellectual tie with Germany is almost 
a century old, and has bad an influence which 
most of those around me are too young to appre- 





| 
To this address Prince Henry made no 


ciate as vividly as Ldo. I can look back upon 
the time when Tennyson and Browning were yet 
unknown among us, but when Goethe and 
Schiller were already read and translated, and 
when Emerson, our foremost mind, read Goethe 
from beginning to end; but there is much more 
than that. 

“There had come from Goettingen in ISI, 
through my father, then steward of Harvard 
College, a remarkable series of letters from the 
very first American students who went there to 
study — Edward Everett, George Tickuor and 
Joseph G. Cogswell, all afterward celebrated 
men — warping Americans that as universily 
education we bad then nothing to learn from 
England and everything to learn from Ger- 
many. Cogswell even wrote: ‘It appals me 
when I think of the difference between an edu- 
cation here and in America.’ Returning home, 
Everett became in due time president of Har- 
vard; Ticknor founded the Boston Public Li- 
brary ; and Cogswell organized the Astor Libra- 
ry. That was more than eighty years ago, and 
our present American university system, ex- 
tending as it does both to men and women, is 
the consequence. 

“We have no prouder message to send back 
through your royal highness to Germany than 
that, in this respect at least, we have sat at the 
feet of Germans, and you must judge for your- 
self as to the results. Of the latest outcome of 
Harvard University in respect to a doctor of 
laws, your royal highness has at least no reason 
to complain, and we have none. 

“But to some of us your presence appeals 
through a still closer tie, which is not of less 
value. The older men among us do not think 
of you merely as the representative of a nation, 
but as the son of your parents; and some of us 
can recall them as a man and woman of whom 
any son might well be proud, whether they were 
princes or peasants. Itis nearly twenty-five years 
since I saw, in 1878, that most brilliantof English 
military occasions, the ‘trooping of the colors,’ 
at the Horse Guards on the Queen's birthday, 
when your royal highness’ father, then the 
prince imperial, rode in his white uniform 
among the British officers; and one of the most 
eminent of English soldiers of that day, who 
had himself commanded the guards, said to me: 
‘He is the most soldierly looking man I ever 
saw on horseback.’ Those who Know the esprit 
de corps of English guardsmen can appreciate 
what that compliment meant; and that fine 
appearance was carried out, as we all know, in 
his brief career, by all the best soldierly qu'l- 
ities as well. 

“It was on that same visit to England, on 
May 38, 1878, that | saw (he mother of your royal 
highness, the princess imperial, riding in an 
open carriage with her mother, Queen Victoria, 
past a great military muster of soldiers at 
Aldershot, on that noted occasion when a mis- 
hap occurred and the British flag was not 
hoisted; and I sball never forget the frank be- 
nignity, the almost republican kindliness of her 
manner, as she drove through the crowd of 
Spectators. 

*T rejoice to believe that we have something 
at least of their joint characteristics as repre- 
sented in their son, because, as Goethe some- 
where says, it is the highest tribute a man can 
render his ancestors to reproduce their best 
qualities, and so help to give them an earthly 
immortality.” 
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Rejoicing in Japan 


HERE is great rejoicing in Japan over 
the conclusion of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance. Flags are flying, the papers 
are filled with optimistic forecasts of the 
fuiure, and the people generally have 
caught the enthusiasm of their official 
leaders. Mr. Kato, former minister of 
Foreign Affaire, proposes that Japan ex- 
press her regard for Great Britain by send- 
ing a warship to participate in the naval 
display at Spithead on the occasion of 
the coronation of King Edward. The people 
heartily approve the plan, and it is re- 
ported that Premier Katsura has obtained 
the sanction of the Emperor to send a 
first-class battleship and a cruiser. The 
chambers of commerce throughout Japan 
are preparing to send two representative 
merchants to attend the coronation. 
Japan also proposes to engage in joint 
naval manceuvres with the English squad- 
ron in the China Sea during the coming 
spring. The British were going to hold 
manceuvres there anyway, and the pro- 
posed joint movements are an _after- 
thought emanating from Japanese sources. 
It is noted asa singular coincidence that 
a Russian (squadron will hold naval ma- 
noeuvres in the same region about the 
same time. 





Crisis in Italy 
HE problems that challenge the skill 
of the Italian government at this 
time relate to taxation and labor. A revo- 
lutionary spirit has been developed among 
the Socialists, and” they are steadily in- 
creasing in strength and boldness. This 
is due largely to the so-called ‘‘ benevolent 
indifference ’’ of Signor Giolotti, the Min- 
ister of the Interior, who has done noth- 
ing to discourage strikes. He has al- 
lowed them to comeand go without inter- 
ference. This was a matter of necessity, 
because he did not have sufficient backing 
in the Chamber of Deputies to enable him 
to meet test questions. During this time 
of weakness Signor Tureli, an eloquent 
socialistic leader, has been increasing the 
solidarity of his forces, and now the min- 
istry, and possibly the monarchy, will be 
forced to fight for its existence. The ru- 
mors of revolution are very disquieting. 
Extreme precautions are being taken to 


promptly put down all disturbances. 
There is a possibility that the Italian Par- 
liament will be able to pass measures that 
will grant the relief demanded so insist- 
ently by the people. 





State Insurance in Canada 


ANADA is experimenting with State 
insurance. A new law which re- 
cently became operative in the Northwest 
territories provides that any farmer who 
wishes to insure his crop against hail may 
obtain a blank application from his post- 
master, fill it out, and return to the Gov- 
ernment offices at Regina with a remit- 
tance of ten cents for each acre insured. 
There it is recorded and the insurance be- 
comes effective at once. The limit of 
damage allowed per acre is $4, which js 
estimated to cover the cost of ploughing, 
seed and seeding. All claims will be set- 
tled on October 1 of each year ; and if the 
original ten cents per acre is not sufficient 
to meet all losses, another ten cents may 
be levied and collected by process of law 
if necessary, as the payment of this addi- 
tional sum by all those insured is compul- 
sory. In case of a further deficiency the 
balance will be made up out of the public 
treasury. 





Capital and Labor in Belgium 


p Belgium a strong, well-directed and 

successful attempt is being made 
to adjust the differences between em- 
ployers and employees by the organiza- 
tion of co-operative societies. Last year 
220 new societies were created, making 
the total number now, 1,803. Most of 
these are flourishing, and the persons 
directly interested appear to be happy and 
prosperous. The wave of commercial and 
industrial depression now disturbing Ger- 
many and other European countries is 
felt in Belgium, and capitalists take a 
gloomy view of the outlook ; but there is 
no real cause for serious forebodings. The 
people are poor, but poverty does not cause 
the suffering it does elsewhere. Food is 
cheap, the people’s lives are simple, and 
it does not take much to suffice them. 
Neither in Belgium nor in Holland does 
the problem of the unemployed present 
itself so threatening and insolvable as it 
does in other countries. 





Discontent in Spain 


PAIN, like Italy, is on the verge of a 
revolution because of the conflict be- 
tween monarchical and republican ideals. 
Enlightened statesmanship is the supreme 
demand of the hour, but the mere recogni- 
tion of this need serves to accentuate the 
hopelessness of the situation, because 
Spain is not a mother of statesmen. Out- 
breaks like the one recently occurring in 
Barcelona are increasingly imminent. 
The loss of colonial possessions, the return 


of several hundreds of thousands of sol- 
diers to be mustered out, the poverty of 
the peasants, high taxes and unemployed 
artisans, and the approaching ascendency 
of Alfonso to the throne, all combined are 
steadily bringing about a crisis in that 
country. Sagasta is too old and feeble to 
exert much influence in opposition to 
governmental measures that tend to in- 
crease the burdens of the people. Gen- 
eral Weyler, as Minister of War, is a dan- 
gerous factor, because he appears to be 
incapable of using any argument with 
the people save that of rifles and artil- 
lery. Optimists pretend to expect a 
change for the better when Alfonso be- 
comes king, but there seems to be little 
reason for such expectation, because that 
amiable youth has uot thus far exhibited 
the strength of character and decisiveness 
necessary to enable him to resist the sinis- 
ter designs of his ministerial advisers. 





Colonization in South America 


RAZIL, the Argentine Republic, and 
Paraguay contain numerous col- 

onies of Germans, French, Swiss, Italians, 
and Poles. Some of them owe their origin 
to private enterprise, while others are 
purely government undertakings. Itis a 
common practice for the authorities to 
set aside a tract of land suitable for agri- 
cultural purposes, divide it off into small 
farms of from sixty to one hundred acres, 
and sell them to immigrants at low prices 
and on easy terms. Sometimes the land 
is given outright or on the payment of a 
small fee often insufficient to meet the 
cost of survey. In the Argentine Repub- 
lic and Paraguay the authorities pay the 
passage of the immigrant from the port of 
arrival to the colony, besides allowing 
many other privileges. Paraguay, as an 
extra inducement to immigrants to de- 
velop a certain colony, gave free rations 
for six months to every family, besides 
advancing tools, implements, etc.; but 
these generous terms are not now offered 
with such indiscrimination, as they were 
tound to have the effect of attracting set- 
tlers of an undesirable class. The relation 
of the settlers to the mother country is 
very much like what it is in the United 
States. The people of one blood and lan- 
guage usually form separate colonies, and 
to a considerable extent retain their na- 
tional customs and characteristics, but 
further than that they have no connection 
with the land whence they came. The 
Germans are quite numerous, and have 
developed many thriving colonies in Bra- 
zil and Argentina. On one occasion 


when the German consul made a tour 
among the German colonies in south Bra- 
zil, he was received at one place by a se- 
lect body of his countrymen all dressed in 
Uhlan uniform, a fact which gave great 
offence to the Brazilians, who are begin- 
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ning to get alarmed at the large propor- 
tion of Germans in their southern prov- 
inces, and their papers are already discuss- 
ing ‘‘ the German danger.’’ This danger 
is not very serious, however, because the 
Germans often marry native women ; and, 
furthermore, as is the case in the United 
States, the children of exclusively Ger- 
man parentage soon lose their national 
traits and look upon themselves as no 
different from the ‘* natives.’’ 





Anti-Trust Proceedings 


1E petition of Attorney General 

Knox to dissolve the merger of the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railway companies has been filed in 
the United States circuit court at St. Paul, 
and will now be expedited through 
the circuit court of appeals on up to the 
Supreme Court, where the great legal 
battle will be fought. Solicitor General 
Richards, former attorney general of 
Ohio, will carry the case through the 
lower courts and appear copjointly with 
the Attorney General before the Supreme 
Court. The United States district attor- 
ney at Chicago has also been instructed 
to begin legal proceedings against all 
railroads centering in Chicago whose 
officials testified before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the infraction 
of the interstate commerce law. In an- 
ticipation of this action the executive 
officials of Western lines recently voted 
to abolish all pooling agreements, which 
practically eliminate competition and 
leave the shippers at the merey of the 
combines. It is stated on good authority 
that there are upwards of eighty traffic 
associations in the United States, all of 
which exist contrary tolaw. The action 
of the President against the merger and 
the pools has caused a great flutter among 
railway officials and the big shippers. 
Since the enforcement of the anti-trust 
law has been undertaken by a very stren- 
uous Official, it is impossible to foretell 
who will suffer or where the matter will 
end. 





Anti-Saloon Crusade in Buffalo 


HE Anti-Saloon League of Buffalo, 
under the leadership of Revs. Dr. 

O. P. Gifford, president, and Dr. John F. 
Brant, superintendent, is carrying on a 
vigorous campaign against saloons and 
comcomitant evils in that city which 
has attracted considerable attention. Al- 
though primarily designed to work for 
the enforcement of existing laws against 
the liquor traffic and to obtain new and 
better laws as rapidly as possible, the 
League has been obliged to include the 
suppression of evils growing out of the 
saloon in its plan of operations, and has, 
therefore, come to represent largely the 
morals and good citizenship of the city. 
It is well manned and equipped with 
headquarters, superintendent, executive 
committee, attorneys, secret service men, 
and bank account. It has become so ag- 
gressive that the superintendent of police 
and district attorney recently asked fora 
conference with the officers of the 
League. The result of the meeting was 
that the city officials promised to suppress 
the flaunting of vice on the streets, to en- 
force the excise law, to prevent the sale of 
liquor in unlicensed places, to suppress 
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gambling and slot machines, and to 
clear the thoroughfares of vicious resorts. 
These promises were made on condition 
that the League would withdraw certain 
cases against law-breakers, and also agree 
not to prosecute the officials for the 
negle:t of duty. Although the leaders of 
the League are men well acquainted with 
the ways of official evasiveness, they 
have accepted the promises of the district 
attorney and superintendent of police in 
good faith, and will give them an oppor- 
tunity to enforce the laws by the regular 
processes. The League, however, retains 
the right to renew its operations at any 
time in the future. In this arrangement 
the details of enforcement are left to the 
officials, who are expected to carry out 
the spirit and intent of the law without 
the specific directions of the reformers. 





Option Trading Illegal 


fT’HE Supreme Court of the United 
States last week handed down a de- 
cision upholding the constitutionality of a 
statute of the State of Illinois prohibiting 
the practice of trading in ‘* options ”’ in 
that State. The penalty for violation of 
this law is a fine of from $10 to $1,000, or 
from one to five years’ imprisonment, or 
both. The case on whieh the Federal 
court ruled has been stubbornly fought in 
the courts of Illinois for several years, with 
the hope that the law might finally be de- 
clared unconstitutional. ‘‘ Gambling on 
margins,’’ as this kind of trading is some- 
times called, is actively carried on in Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City, and a few years ago flourished in 
Chicago. It is under the ban in the last- 
named city, and the probability is that the 
law will continue to be enforced. Trading 
in options is merely a so-called ‘* respect- 
able ’’-form of gambling, in which the 
participants buy or sell not the kind of 
grain contracted for, but the right or priv- 
ilege of receiving the difference between 
the contract price and the market price 
of an article. The selling price is deter- 
mined by the market quotations of a par- 
ticular date, and the buyer loses or gains 
according as the market falls or rises 
above the price he has contracted to pay. 
The iniquity of the system is that the 
gamblers in margins sometimes make 
combinations that effect changes in the 
market prices of grains and other prod- 
ucts, much to their own advantage, but 
to the lasting injury of the hard-working 
men whose livelihood depends upon rais- 
ing the actual commodities which the 
traders are handling only in name. 





Permanent Census Bureau 


HE bill creating a permanent Census 
Bureau, recently passed by Con- 
gress, was signed by President Roosevelt 
last week, and will go into effect on July 1. 
There was a great deal of interest in this 
measure because of the attempt of Con- 
gressmen to incorporate a proviso requir- 
ing the transfer of over two thousand 
clerks now in the Census Bureau to the 
permanent establishment, or to positions 
in other departments, without passing the 
civil service examination. Such a pro- 
viso would have been a gross violation of 
the civil service regulations and an injus- 
tice to the hundreds of men and women 
who have already taken the examinations 
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and are on the waiting list. When it was 
announced that the bill had passed, the 
first thought was that the spoilsmen had 
won, and that the President would be 
obliged to veto an otherwise excellent 
measure or do violence to the civil serv- 
ice. It appears, however, that the Chief 
Executive found a way to approve the 
bill and at the same time prevent the 
wholesale transfer of clerks. The bill 
says that when the director organizes the 
Bureau on July 1, he ‘‘ may” appoint, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, all the employees of the census 
office who may have been connected with 
the Bureau at the time of the passage of 
the act, with the exception of unskilled 
laborers, to the classified service without 
further examination. He is not ordered 
to do so, as was specified in the original 
bill in the House. The President noted 
this discretionary power, and in a memo- 
randum accompanying the bill after he 
had signed it he directs that the appoint- 
ments shall be confined to the five or six 
hundred persons who are needed for the 
work of the permanent Bureau ; and fur- 
ther has made a rule forbidding any trans- 
fer of such clerks to other departments 
until after they have served six months in 
the permanent census office. 





Prince Henry in Boston 


eer dns March 6, will go down 

in history as the day on which 
Prince Henry of Prussia visited toston. 
New-fallen snow covered the ground 
and frosted the trees, but the air was 
pleasant, the sky clear, the sunlight 
dazzling, flags fluttered and flapped in the 
breeze, buildings were resplendent in elab- 
orate decorations, and throngs of gaod- 
natured, enthusiastic Americans crowded 
the sidewalks and voiced their welcome in 
applause as the Prince was hurried on his 
way through the city with the whisk of 
carriage wheels and the thump and clat- 
ter of mounted police and cavalry escort. 
The train rolled into the South Station at 
9.35 A. M., and the Prince was met by 
Mayor Collins, who welcomed him in be- 
half of the city. Later, at the Hotel Som- 
erset, Prince Henry, with his staff in full 
uniform, received Governor Crane, who 
Was acvompanied by his staff, also in full 
uniform. This call was duly returned at 
the State House, after which the Prince 
visited the Legislature. He was then 
driven to the Public Library, where he re- 
turned the call of Mayor Collins, and 
shook hands with thirty-five German vet- 
erans who had fought with his grandfa- 
ther in the Franco-Prussian war. 

In the afternoon the Prince was the 
guest of Cambridge and of Harvard. Mayor 
McNamee presented him with the freedom 
of the city, and the school children sang 
for him at the City Hall. At the University 
he was taken to Memorial Hall, and then 
to Sanders Theatre, where the honorary 
degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him 
by President Eliot. He was the guest of 
the Harvard Union for a short time, after 
which he visited several points of interest 
in the University enclosure, and was then 
driven to the home of Prof. Miinsterberg, 
where the reception of the Germanic Mu- 
seum Association was held. Here short 
speeches were made, and the Prince hand-. 
ed over a collection of photographs of Ger 
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») monuments, casts of which are to be 
made and presented to the Museum by 
Emperor William. 

At night oecurred the banquet to the 
Prince at the Hotel Somerset, which was 
attended by 200 guests, among the num- 
per being the representative men of the 


mu 


city and State. An address was made by 
Mayor Collins, to which the Prince made 
fitting response. Governor Crane spoke 
as the representative of the Common- 
wealth, Secretary John D. Long for the 
National Government, and President 
Eliot for Harvard. Responses were made 
by George H. Lyman, collector of the 
port ; J. Richard Carter, in behalf of the 
business men of Boston ; Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson for the authors ; 
aud ex-Secretary of State Olney. After the 
banquet the Prince attended a reception 
tendered him by J. Montgomery Sears, 
and then went to his train and retired so 
that he would be ready for the early de- 
parture for Albany the next morning. 





Prince Henry’s Departure 


FTER his visit to Boston, Prince 
A Henry was entertained in Albany, 
then went back to New York, where he 
spent Saturday and Sunday, during 
which time he visited West Point, placed 
a wreath on Grant’s tomb, and attended 
divers private receptions while ‘‘ resting.”’ 
Monday he was the guest of the city of 
Philadelphia. At this writing (Tuesday) 
he is preparing for his homeward trip on 
the ‘‘ Deutschland.’’ During his tour of 
nine days he journeyed 4,358 miles and 
traversed thirteen States. 





Impressions of Prince Henry 


RINCE HENRY has come and 
gone. He has flashed across the 

sky of American national life, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people have been 
given an opportunity to look him squarely 
in the face. It is natural that impressions 
should have been made — that opinions 
should have been formed by both guest 
and people. Many kind things are 
being said by the press of the country. 
The following from the New York Times 
undoubtedly expresses the consensus of 
publie feeling : ‘‘ There is a well-founded 
impression that the Prince is a straight- 
forward, unassuming gentleman, well 
balanced, free from affectation, and an 
all-round ‘ good fellow.’ He has shown 
intelligent appreciation of what he has 
seen and heard, has said the right thing 
and not too much of it, and has enjoyed 
himself to the limit of physical endurance. 
As a people we like him well, and if our 
feelings at the moment were subjected to 
qualitative analysis, the fact would appear 
that perhaps we care rather more for bim 
than for what he represents.’”” As for the 
Prince, he repeatedly expressed satisfac- 
tion with the attentions shown him. A\l- 
though rushed from city to city on 
a fast schedule, he seemingly had little 
opportunity to gain more than a superfi- 
cial knowledge of the country. But this 
is not altogether true. He touched the 
leading cities, met the “ captains” of 
industry, commerce, education, govern- 
ment and public opinion (the press), and 
what he failed to understand was care- 
fully explained to him during the ride 
between stations. Furthermore, he had 
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prepared himself by ‘ reading up’’ in 
advance, and doubtless, like some Amer- 
cans Who tour Europe, will do a great 
deal more reading about the places he has 
visited when he returns home. He has in 
a measure interpreted Germany to the 
people of the United States, and will now 
be able to interpret us to ‘‘ his brother and 
sovereign, the German Emperor.”’ 





Philippine Tariff Law 


HE principal features of the new Phil- 
ippine tariff bill, which was signed 
by President Roosevelt on Monday, are : 
Articles imported into the Philippines 
from the United States shall be required 
to pay the duties levied against them by 
the Philippine Commission and paid on 
like articles impurted into the archipelago 
from foreign countries ; articles imported 
into the United States from the Philip- 
pines shall pay a duty of seventy-five per 
cent. of the rates fixed by the Dingley law, 
less export taxes paid in the Philippines ; 
all articles now entering the United States 
duty free shall hereafter be exempt from 
export duties imposed in the Philippines ; 
all duties and taxes collected in pursuance 
of this act shall be paid into the treasury 
of the Philippine Islands and used for 
their benefit. 





Education in the Philippines 


NDER the skillful management of 
Superintendent Fred W. Atkin- 
son, encouraging progress is being made 
in the solution of the problem of educa- 
tion in the Philippines. He gives a very 
interesting account of the operations of the 
first year, in the Aélantic Monthly for 
March. During that time a complete ed- 
ucational system has been formulated ; 
large quantities of school supplies pur- 
chased aud distributed ; school-houses 
erected and equipped ; and 800 American 
teachers stationed in a systematic man- 
ner throughout the islands. This has 
been accomplished with great difficulty 
owing to the lack of adequate transporta- 
tion facilities. The islands represent an 
aggregate area equal to New England and 
New York combined ; there are only 120 
miles of railroad ; the few steamships are 
small and uncomfortable and irregular in 
service ; there are no good harbors, and 
landing is always difficult. It took one 
month .o transfer 600 teachers from the 
steamer ‘‘Thomas’’ to their destina- 
tions. 

In the direct work of education itself the 
teaching force is compelled to grapple with 
age-old Oriental ideas which are in most 
cases diametrically opposed to Western 
thought ; the servile subjection of mind 
resulting from the dominance of the Ro- 
man Catholics in matters of education for 
centuries ; and the ingrained distrust ofthe 
patives. The people are widely differen- 
tiated, the mass of them being scarcely 
above a purely rice-and-fish existence. In 
the island of Luzon twenty dialects are 
spoken, and seventy have been enumerat- 
ed in the entire archipelago. In founding 
the school system the superintendent has 
acted on the maxim of his own coining, 
evidently : ‘‘ The common school is the 
equalizer, and the common language, 
English, the nationalizer.’’ At the outset 
primary schools are being fostered, and 
an endeavor is made to insure the Filipino 





child a knowledge of English, clear ideas 
on a few subjects, and a receptive and 
awakened intelligence. The first step is 
to make English the basis of teaching, 
and to accomplish this purpose special at- 
tention is being given to the grounding of 
native teachers in English. Among the 
encouraging features are a widespread 
thirst among young and old for learning, 
and the aptitude of the native children. 
Heretofore, owing to the low esteem in 
which girls are held, they have had little 
opportunity for obtaining an education ; 
but this prejudice is being overcome, and 
in time equal facilities will be provided for 
boys and girls, although it is not the in- 
tention of the superintendent to bring 
about co-education. 





New Secretary of the Navy 


HE announcement was made on 
Monday of this week that Hon. 
John D. Long, Secretary of the Navy, had 
resigned, and that President Roogevelt 
had appointed Representative W. H. 
Moody, of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, as Mr. Long’s suc- 
cessor in the Navy Department. Mr. 
Moody will begin his new duties on May 
1. His selection meets with the gen- 
eral upproval of leading Republicans. 
He has made a fine record in the 
House, and is recognized as one of the 
most promising men of that body. 





General Methuen Captured 


EWS was received on Monday that 
the Boers, under General Delarey, 
attacked a British force of 1,200 between 
Winburg and Lichtenburg, Orange River 
Colony, before dawn on the morning of 
March 7, took General Methuen prisoner, 
and captured four guns and all the British 
baggage. Three British officers and 38 men 
were killed, 72 were wounded, and one 
officer and 200 men are missing. General 
Methuen was wounded in the thigh. 
The Boers were dressed in British uni- 
forms. They caused a stampede among 
the English mules and horses, and in the 
ensuing confusion were able to achieve a 
victory with a much inferior force. This 
is considered a very serious reverse for the 
British. General Methuen was the com- 
mander who led the army sent to the re- 
lief of the besieged town of Kimberley in 
November, 1899, and has otherwise distin- 
guished himself in South Africa. 





Freight Handlers’ Strike 


AST Saturday night freight-handlers 
to the number of 450, employed in 
the freight-houses of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad at South Bos- 
ton, struck because the company refused 
to reinstate several men who had been 
discharged for refusing to handle freight 
delivered by the R. 8. Brine Co. A gen- 
eral sympathetic etrike of union freight- 
handlers and teamsters has been ordered, 
and the order is being generally obeyed. 
Over 15,000 men are affected. Up to this 
writing there have been no disturbances. 
The strike leaders have issued instructions 
to the men to keep away from the bar- 
rooms and business sections, and under 
no circumstances to give incentive by 
word or action to violence. 
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IN THE DEEPER SEA 


|" is a well-known principle of aquatics 

that a given amount of power ap- 
plied to a ship when it is out on the broad 
ocean with hundreds of fathoms of water 
under its keel will produce a far higher 
rate of movement than the same power 
when applied to that ship in a restricted 
waterway, as a canal, where it has only a 
few feet of water under its hull. Some- 
thing of the heavy heave and rushing 
bueyancy of old ocean seems to be im- 
parted to the craft when its screw grips 
firmly the green seas. 

However physicists may explain the 
fact above stated, a useful suggestion may 
perhaps be drawn therefrom as to the con- 
ditions under which the barque of the soul 
may most favorably pursue its heaven- 
ward voyage. The Christian believer 
who keeps off by himself, in the narrow, 
shallow channel of his own prejudices, in- 
frequently attending church meetings, 
whether stated or ‘‘extra,’’ will make 
slow progress, if any, toward heaven. 
But the convert who steadily and enthu- 
siastically seeks the company and fellow- 
ship of other believers, thus launching 
out boldly and broadly on the bounding 
deep of the community life of the church, 
will find the winds and waves wonder- 
fully reinforcing his own struggles toward 
the celestial haven. Seek to have the 
deep water of social sympathy pushing 
under the keel of religious experience ! 





MACKAY’S DREAM FULFILLED 


fr} HE living and dying dream of 

‘* Mackay of Uganda,” that virile, 
invincible pioneer of the Gospel in its 
progress across the Dark Continent, was 
to see a railroad built from the East Coast 
of Africa to the shores of that great inland 
sea which is called Victoria Nyanza, the 
head-waters of the River Nile. He and 
his fellow missionaries well knew the sor- 
rows and privations, the sufferings and 
dangers, which beset those who traveled 
across that region on foot, accompanied 
by carriers burdened with the precious 
stores which were needed on the way and 
after arrival at destination. He had su- 
pervised the conveyance of a little steam- 
boat, in pieces, across the marshes, moun- 
tains and plains, and through the dense 
forests, from the ocean to the lake, and he 
bad seen the dreadful havoc wrought on 
that route of travel by the slave-dealer. 
Fever, the tsetse fly, lions and other sav- 
age animals, flying arrows from hidden 
foes, and many other perils — all these he 
had faced. Hence he had urged for a 
decade before his death in 1890 the con- 
struction of a railroad, in order to put an 
end to the slave-trade and to “‘ native can- 
tankerfousness.’”’ Pilkington, too, whose 
ministry, all too short, was rich in fruit- 
fulness, one of Mackay’s successors, cher- 
ished the same hope, and lived to see the 
work begun. It is now finished, after six 
years of engineering labors, losses and 
sufferings which cannot easily be de- 
scribed. The dream of Mackay is at last 
embodied and fulfilled. 

The road, starting at Mombasa, on the 
coast, a city of about 24,000 people, and 
the capital of a vast region of country 
covering a million square miles, called the 
British East African Protectorate, leads to 
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the northwest a distance of nearly seven 
hundred miles, and ends at Port Richmond 
on Victoria Nyanza. This body of water is 
surrounded by a rich and productive re- 
gion, full of splendid promise. A popula- 
tion of about three million people in the 
whole Protectorate is making rapid ad- 
vance in civilization. In Uganda, espe- 
cially fraught with the noble names and 
deeds of Hannington, Mackay, Pilking- 
ton, and other choice spirits who have 
consecrated the soil with their martyr 
blood, the advance which has been made 
by the Gospel has been almost unexam- 
pled in recent times. Native evangelists 
by the hundred are at work ; the entire 
Bible, largely by the work of the men just 
mentioned and a few other co-laborers, 
has been furnished to the people in their 
own tongue, and many thousands of 
copies have been eagerly bought and cir- 
culated ; while the arts and amenities of 
Christian civilization have become a per- 
vading and amazing feature of the ordi- 
nary life of the region. 

When Stanley, in conducting the Emin 
Pasha relief expedition on his way to the 
East Coast skiried the southern shores of 
Victoria Nyanza in 1890, he met Mackay. 
The two pioneers talked among other 
things of the manifold gains to civilization 
which would be made were a railroad to be 
built. Stanley did what he could to cre- 
ate interest in sucb a project when he got 
to England, and in due time it was under- 
taken. To use the language of Living- 
stone, this road greatly helps to ‘‘ open up 
Africa to commerce and Christianity.’’ 
With its accompanying link, the telegraph, 
it brings the far distant heart of East 
Africa into close and sympathetic touch 
with civilization. Trade will be expedited 
and manifolded ; books, newspapers and 
mail facilities, the printing-press, steam 
navigation on the Lake and other civil- 
izers will operate to develop the territory 
with rapidity. No single achievement of 
recent years gives such promise of serving 
as a great factor in African evangelism as 
this one, whereby Victoria Nyanza is 
linked to the Indian Ocean by seven hun- 
dred miles of railroad track. 

The mission-field of Uganda, even be- 
fore the completion of this enterprise, was 
a strategic point of notable value in its 
command of the vast regions stretching 
beyond toward the west and the north. Its 
value in this regard has been greatly in- 
creased now that it has become a compar- 
atively easy thing to reach its cupital, 
Mengo, without the long, dreary and dan- 
gerous journey across the swamps and 
mountains, which used to require many 
weeks of hardship and indescribable toil. 





Jerome Attacks the Newspapers 


ISTRICtT ATTORNEY JEROME of 
New York, in his addresses since he 

was elected (of which he is making too 
many), continues bis attacks upon nearly 
every body and everything but the saloon- 
keeper and the saloon. The trouble with 
this man is that he means to be right and 
to do right, but has not yet learned the art 
ot self-control and of beiny silent until he 
has had'‘time and opportunity to study ditf- 
ficult problems trom many sides. He does 
his thinking in the open, and with his trank 
and impulsive nature speaks out his im- 
mature impressions and convictions, great- 
ly to his own harm. He will learn to be 
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reserved, silent and diplomatic, and we 
prophesy better things tor him after he has 
learned very much that a man in his posi. 
tion needs to know. He is now restive un. 
der the kind and just criticisms of the great 
New York dailies. Speaking at the dinne, 
ot the Aldine Association last week, he se. 
verely arraigned New York city journa}- 
ism. He said in part, as reported in the 
New York Tribune ot March 5: 


“TIT would rather deal with anarchy than 
with newspapers. You can make some head 
against anarchy, but none against the press, 
Sometimes newspapers shower one with 
praise, and again they bitterly arraign him. The 
average man does not make newspapers nor 
know their inner workings. But the average 
man reads them....I think it is becoming 
pretty serious when [| see well-educated men so 
largely forming their opinious from what they 
gather from the news and editorial columns of 
the great New York dailies. It is becoming, 
pretty serious when we see how easily intellec- 
tual people are swayed by the makers of newspa- 
pers, who, oftentimes, have no better opportu 
nity to get at the facts thanthe readers them- 
selves.”’ 


District Attorney Jerome is learning 
something of the tremendous power of the 
press ; he musi learn that, as a rule, that 
power is used wisely, for tae help of right- 
eous causes and for the good of the general 
public. At the commencement of _ the 
writer’s journalistic experience ideas sim- 
ilar to those Jerome has expressed were 
cherished, as a traditional inheritance ; but 
the result of daily study and observation 
tor fifteen years has produced an entirely 
opposite conviction. 

In this connection we recall an incident 
which occurred many years ago, and which 
was very influential in helping the writer to 
correct notions concerning the daily press. 
In a private circle of friends made up 
largely of ministers, the daily newspaper 
became the subject ot conversation — main- 
ly of severe criticism and condemnation. 
Among that company was an ex-governor, 
aman ot large experience in public life, 
able, honored and revered, and tamiliar for 
filty active years with journalism. Finally, 
alter patiently listening to the criticisms, 
he said, gently but tirmly: ‘*‘ Gentlemen, 
you are mistaken. The public press is in- 
dispensable tor the dissemination of intor- 
mation and for the direction of public opin- 
ion. In the main it is right and beneficent. 
It is almost miraculous in its alertness in 
going to the bottom ot things, and usually 
it is correct and can be trusted.” Jerome 
will have to learn these facts; and when 
he does, he will generously appreciate the 
daily press as his indispensable ally and 
helper in working righteousness. 





No Sense of Sin 


NE of the chief difficulties —so says 
O Mr. John R. Mott, in commenting 
upon his receut experience in preaching 
the Gospel among students and the cul- 
tivated upper classes of India —is_ to 
awaken in them asense of sin. They will 
acknowledge the attractive power of the 
Lord Jesus, the beauty of His ethical 
teachings, and the force of His example, 
but they are brought with difficulty to con- 
tess that they have any deep personal need 
which should prompt them to ask for 
pardon. What they lack, and what is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to induce in them, is the 
compunction of an awakened conscience 
which will extort the cry, ‘‘ God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner!”’ 

This difficulty does not exist in a dis- 
tinctive and unique form in India. It may 
be found in every congregation and in all 
our communities. It is one of the facts 
which the minister of the Gospel in our 
day must take knowledge of and meet in 
his preaching. Sermons which awaken 
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men, which present to them in a searching 
way the sipfulness of sin, which reveal to 
them the insidious and doomtul nature of 


their transgressions, which bring home to 
their“ business and bosoms ”’ their bondage, 
their vileness, thei: shame, their lost estate 


these are needed everywhere. A recent 
examination of tour hundred Unitarian 
sermons by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, ascertained that they were gener- 
ally lacking in those searching and awak- 
ening qualities which would be likely to 
arouse in men the feeling of condemnation, 
and a sense of the guilt and danger of sin. 
In a very interesting, judicial and instruct- 
ive pamphlet Dr. Eliot says, with trank- 
ness and great force: 


“The preachers of past generations used to 
make a distinction between preaching the law 
and preaching the gospel. By the law they 
usually meant the threatenings and penalties 
of the law, and by the gospel they meant the 
promise and method of escape from the 
deserved penalties. The division has ceased to 
be distinct in our minds; but Christianity is, 
and always must be, a moral legislation as well 
as a loving service, and no church can do its 
full duty which fails to emphasize the re- 
straints of the moral law and the obvious pen- 
alties that follow disobedience. Unitarians are 
not relieved of this duty because they have 
discovered that laws are natural and benef- 
icent, and that penalties are not arbitrarily in- 
flicted by an angry Deity, but are simply the 
fruits of @ man’s own acts. Is it not still the 
preacher’s part to declare the inevitable conse- 
quence of wrong-doing, and to disclose in 
uncompromising fashion the miserable bond- 
age of sin? I get from these Unitarian sermons 
the impression that the preachers are more 
fond of declaring that be who sows to the spirit 
will reap life everlasting than they are of 
declaring the equal truth that he who sows to 
the flesh will reap corruption. ... 1 can imag- 
ine some of the good hearers of these sermons 
somnolently saying to themselves, ‘It is all 
right and true, but it is nothing particular to 
me.’ It might be alleged that this preaching 
gratifies more than it converts, that it suggests, 
but does not always convince. It dwells in the 
temperate zones of feeling and experience, and 
not in the tropic heat of passion or the frozen 
stability of logic. It dreams of heaven, but it 
goes not so deep as hell. It assumes virtue 
and is inclined to be blind to the tragedy of 
sin.” 


But the Unitarian pulpit is not by any 
means the only one lacking in this most 
important essential. It is the missing note 
today in the pulpits ot all denominations, 
including, we are pained to say, those of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. One 
would inter, from much oft the preaching to 
which the pew is torced to listen, that we 
were living in a redeemed rather than in a 
tremendously sinful world. The revolt 
from a type of preaching so familiar a 
quarter of a century ago, in which the ex- 
ceeding “sinfulness of sin’ was over- 
emphasized, has carried the pulpit to an 
extreme of optimism, gentleness, and often 
soitness. There is imperative need that 
the pendulum swing back, and that the 
pulpit deal with mankind as the Bible 
reveals it and as the intelligent and open- 
eyed student finds it. Sin, now as hereto- 
fore, is everywhere, in some form, and all 
pulpits must deal with it frankly and tear- 
lessly. 





Three Generations of Ministers 


T may be there are other Conferences 
beside the New Hampshire where 
three generations — father, son, and grand- 
son —are members at the same time and 
all in active work, but we are not cogni- 
zant of the tact. So unusual and interesting 
is this case, that we present the trinity 
herewith: 
Chaplain E. R. Wilkins, of Concord, 
N. H., is one of the most genial, sunny, 
happy and best loved of ministers and 
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men. His ancestors were among the orig- 
inal settlers of Londonderry, N. H. Being 





CHAPLAIN E,. R. WILKINS 


enthusiastic inembers ot the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church, he was trained in the sub- 





REV. WESLEY JEROME WILKINS 


lime old confession that “the chief end of 
men is to glorify Gud and enjoy Him for- 





REV. BENSON P. WILKINS 


ever.”’ In his youth he was put into a print- 


-mouth, Lancaster, and Lisbon. 


ing office to learn that trade, and was taith- 
fully taught all the secrets of his day. In- 
duced by some ot his friends livingin Derry 
to attend a camp- meeting on Bristol charge, 
he was converted under the ministration of 
Rev. Frederick A. Hewes, Sept. 7, 1851. 
When received into the church at the end 
ot his probation, he was licensed to preach. 
Entering the Biblical Institute in the 
spring term of 1852, he joined the New 
Hampshire Conference, held et Newport, in 
1853. Some of his pastorates were Ply- 
While in 
Lisbon in 1861 he enlisted a company of 
men and joined with them the Fifth N. H. 
Regt. Volunteers, and was appointed chap- 
lain of the regiment. He afterwards 
served at Rochester, Nashua, Keene, New- 
port, Claremont, Laconia, and Penacook. 
In 1883 he was appointed chaplain of N. H. 
State Prison, and has filled that office 
eighteen years. 

Rev. Wesley Jerome Wilkins, his son, 
was fitted for college in the high schools of 
Nashua and Keene. While living in Keene 
he entered business and married. He was 
converted and united with the church in 
that city. He united with the New Hamp- 
shire Conference in 1887, and has filled the 
following appointments: Moultonboro, 
Bethlehem, Laconia, Haverhill, Methuen, 
Mass., and Raymond, N. H., where he is 
now stationed. He has done excellent 
work in all his pastorates. 

Rev. Benson P. Wilkins, son of the tore- 
going, joined the New Hampshire Conter- 
ence at its last session, and was stationed 
at Smithtown. Heisa graduate of Boston 
University, a young minister of much use- 
fulness and promise. 





PERSONALS 





— Prof. E. J. James entered upon the 
presidency of Northwestern University, 
March 1. 


— We are gratified to state that Secre- 
tary A. B. Leonard of the Missionary So- 
ciety is on the road to recovery. 


— Bishop McCabe, it has been announced, 
will visit Europe, and hold the next ses- 
sions of the European Conferences. 


— Rev. Calvin Holman, of the Kansas 
Conference, a brother of the late Rev. Sulli- 
van Holman, of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference, recently died, aged 77. 

— Bishop Wm. B. Derrick, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, will deliver 
the sermon at the 353d anniversary of the 
Huguenot Church, at Canterbury, England, 
injJuly. 

— The Pacific Christian Advocate an- 
nounces the death of Mrs. Anna B. Gue, 
widow of the late Rev. Dr. G. W. Gue, 
after a painful illness covering a period ot 
three years. 

— Hon. Robert T. Lincoln escorted Prince 
Henry ot Prussia to Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
to permit the Prince to lay a memorial 
wreath at the feet of the heroic statue of the 
great emancipator. 

— Rev. Dr. I. N. Dalbey, now on the iast 
year of his term as presiding elder of 
Rochester District, Genesee Conterence, is 
about to take a vacation from his arduous 
work, and makeatour of Europe and the 
Holy Land. The Christian Uplook ot Buf- 
talo says of him: ‘‘No man has put him- 
self into his work more energetically and 
successfully than Dr. Dalbey, and the mag- 
nificent vacation is well deserved.” 


— Rev. Dr. G. F. Pentecost, who was re- 
quested to take charge of new work in the 
Philippine Islands by the Presbyterian 
Board ot Foreign Missions, has finally — 
tor several reasons — declined to undertake 
the work. He has, however, announced his 
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resignation ot his church at Yonkers, N.Y., 
and expects to spend the coming summer 
and autumn in Great Britain in evangel- 
istic work. 

— Hon. and Mrs. Alden Speare, now at 
Hotel Raymond, Pasadena, are expected to 
return to Newton Centre the last of the 
month. 


-- Reports from Brooklyn concerning the 
condition of Dr. R. R. Meredith encourage 
the hope tbat he may be able to survive a 
passage home by steamer from Vera Cruz 
to New York. 


— Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., field secre- 
tary of the Missionary Society tor the New 
England Division, announces his address 
as 259 Harvard St., Cambridge. He desires 
to say that there are now no open dates tor 
missionary services with churches or min- 
isterial associations between this and the 
meeting of the Spring Conferences. 


— Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, D. D., of Will- 
iamstown, recently delivered a lecture on 
journalism before the Men’s Club of the 
Baptist Church of North Adams, which is 
not only reported at length in the North 
Adams Evening Herald ot March 4, but re- 
ceives flattering notice in an extended ed- 
itorial. 


— The death ot Col. Frank W. Parker, 
the great teacher, formerly of Boston pub- 
lic schools, principal ot Chicago Normal 
School, and head ot the School of Educa- 
tion of Chicago University, leaves but two 
persons living of all the field and staff 
officers ot the 4th New Hampshire Regi- 
ment who served in the war of the Rebel- 
lion. One is Rev. W. H. Thomas, D. D., ot 
Wilbraham, the other Major Drew, of 
Lawrence, 


— We trust that Rev. Dr. W. T. McElveen, 
of the Shawmut Congregational Church of 
this city, will decline the flattering call 
which he has just received from the Union 
Park Congregational Church, Chicago, from 
which Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble retired some 
months ago. Though this Chicago church 
is large and important, and the call doubt- 
less means a generous increase in salary, 
yet Dr. McElveen is becoming so essential 
to the best interests ot all churches among 
usin recognized leadership and influence, 
that we earnestly hope he will remain in 
Boston. 


— Rev. J. O. Sherburn, presiding elder of 
St. Johnsbury District, Vermont Confer- 
ence, met with a serious accident, March 4. 
After holding the quarterly conference at 
Cabot, while returning to the parsonage 
with the pastor, Rev. O. E. Aiken, he 
slipped on a small bit of ive when buta 
few feet trom the door, and fell, breaking 
the right leg, both bones, just above the 
ankle. The limb has been set, and he is 
as comfortable as could be expected under 
the circumstances. He will be compelled 
to remain at Mr. Aiken’s for several days 
before he can be removed to his home in St. 
Johnsbury. Rev. G. W. Hunt, of St. 
Johnsbury, is holding several of his quar- 
terly conferences. 

— The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
of last week adorns its cover with the por- 
trait ot Rev.'A. M. Earley. The sketch of 
his life is of special interest to the church 
at large, showing, as it does, the miracu- 
lous growth and development of Chicago 
and Illinois Methodism. For this man, 
now living, was a part of the beginnings of 
the work of our church in Lllinois and 
thereabouts. He is the only person now 
living who was present at the organization 
of the Rock River Conference in 1840. 
Born in Philadelphia, June 1, 1811, he was 
licensed to preach in 1837, and in the fall of 
1838 labored as a supply on what was then 
called Platteville circuit in Wisconsin. 
The first parsonage he lived in was a 
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miner’s cabin, 16x20 feet, one story high, 
with puncheon floor (that is, logs split 
and hewed down to two inches in thick- 
ness) and clapboard roof with earth 
thrown on this roof to the depth of six 
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inches to keep out the cold in winter and 
the heat in summer. The cabin, lot and pen 
tor horse cost $75. 





BRIEFLETS 





The problem of suffering will never be 
solved without taking into account the re- 
generative as well as the punitive tunction 
of punishment. 





Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D., of Grace 
Church, New York, spoke before the Nine- 
teenth Century Club of that city on the 
evening of Tuesday, the 1lth, on the nega- 
tive of the question : ‘‘ Should the Saloons 
be Open in New York City on Sunday ? ” 
Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford spoke on the 
affirmative. 





One of the most remarkable revivals 
known in the history of Wheeling has just 
closed at Fourth St. Church, Rev. Dr. S. 
T. Westhater, pastor. Over two hundred 
professed conversion, and nearly all have 
united with the church. The pastor was 
ably assisted by Messrs. Crossley and 
Hunter of Canada, who did a thorough and 
apparently a permanent work. The city 
was greatly stirred, the church quickened, 
and the work goes on. 





It Christianity had done nothing more 
than to enlarge human lite as it has done, 
historically, it would be the greatest bless- 
ing vouchsafed to our rac3. But while 
Christianity has done all this for the race, 
it has done infinitely more tor each indi- 
vidual. 





The Transcript ot March 8 contains a con- 
tribution trom Rev. George Willis Cooke, 
who presents, in his usual judicial spirit, 
the result of a critical study of eleven Prot- 
estant Churches in Old Boston. This study 
included *‘ two Methodist churches,” and 
we commend his very helptul and suggest- 
ive statements and opinions to those inter- 
ested in this urgent problem. Here are 
some forcetul sentences : 

“A majority of the attendants of these 
churches live outside Boston. Iam inclined to 
think the proportion is two-thirds....In the 
light of the present situation the query is inevi- 
table: Why persons residing in Cambridge, Rox- 
bury or south Boston shouid find it necessary 
to attend church in Boston?...I have not been 
able to arrive at the conclusion that tke preach- 
ing inthe churches | have mentioned is better 
than can be heard in almost any suburban dis- 
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trict. ... The situation is remarkable. A nim. 
ber of churches in this district are kept alive be. 
cause of denominational pride. Others cop. 
tinue where they are from purely sentimenta| 
considerations.” 





A year ago, shortly before Conference, 
the *“‘ chairman of the official board of the 
First M. E. Church of Spruceville” asked 
the privilege of stating its desperate (°) 
case in the HERALD, and described the 
sort of minister the church must have. 
Eight months later the same church offi- 
cial graphically depicted the ‘ results” of 
the “important call’ to Rev. J. Hollis 
Puffum. Those of our readers who are 
familiar with the case will, theretore, read 
with intense interest the statement of Rey, 
Mr. Puffum himselt in this issue. 


It cannot be too often said that God has 
better things to give His beloved than what 
men call prosperity. Our real happiness 
does not depend upon our outward lot, but 
upon our inward state. We may be inde- 
pendent of circumstances, so far as true 
joy is concerned, if our heart is_ right. 
There are compensations for all conditions, 
He is wholly on the wrong track who is 
seeking his good in goods. Our well-being 
depends not on what we have, but on what 
weare. Whatis it that we cannot do with- 
out? This ranks us. Highest nobility may 
be found in lowliest habitations. 





“Senator Platt has given instructions 
that no excise legislation shall be passed 
during the present session of the Legisla- 
ture. During his recent visit to Albany he 
made his views known to Governor Odell, 
who agreed with him.” The foregoing was 
sent out from Albany last week, and ap- 
peared in the daily press throughout the 
coubtry. There is no reason for doubting the 
truth of the statement, and, while gratified 
with another indication that the Assem- 
bly at Albany is not to grant to New York 
city the open Sunday saloon, what Ameri- 
can citizen is not humiliated at such an 
illustration of ** bossism ”’ in our politics ? 
Here is a political pope who has only to 
command, and the Republicans in the As- 
sembly meekly obey. Senator Platt gives 
his order, and his party obeys, not in the in- 

| Continued on Page 349.] 





Very Important Lectures 


HE Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus, O., eminent as a Congre- 
gational minister, a specialist upon Cbhris- 
tian Socialism and kindred subjects, and 
the author of several volumes of high rep- 
utation, is delivering lectures this year 
atthe Yale Divinity School. When intro- 
ducing Dr. Gladden to his audience at the 
opening lecture of the series, Dean Sanders 
called attention to the fact that, among the 
many eminent men whv have delivered 
notable lectures at Yale upon the Lyman 
Beecher Foundation, no one has been better 
fitted to speak upon the subject assigned 
him than is Dr. Gladden. He has hada long 
and varied career of marked usefulness 
and success. In this he has combined ripe 
scholarship, a wide knowledge of men and 
affairs, and a deep spirituality, with pecul- 
iar adaptation to the work which he has 
undertaken. The general subject of these 
lectures is, ‘‘ The Pulpit in its Relations to 
Present Social Conditions,” subdivided as 
follows: ‘* Religion and the Social Ques- 
tion;”’ “‘The Care of the Poor;” ‘* The 
State ot the Unemployed ;” “ Our Brethren 
in Bonds ;” **Social Vices;” ‘*The Educa- 
tion ot the People;” ‘The Redemption of 
the City.”’ 
The course began March 5, and will be 
completed March 12. We present reports 
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ot the first three in this issue, and the re- 
mainder will be published next week. 





THE PULPIT IN RELATION 
to 


Present Social Problems 


Lyman Beecher Lectures, delivered at Yale Univer- 
sity, March 5 to 12, by Rev, WASHINGTON GLap- 
peN, D. D., LL.D. 


I 
Religion and the Social Question 


E are to consider in these lectures 

W the relation of the Christian 
Chureh and the Christian minister to the 
social question. The industrial question, 
although foremost in this relation, having 
been treated elsewhere, will not be dwelt 
upon. The wage-worker will come before 
us only incidentally. We shall consider 
the general question by which society is 
exploring its doings and misdoings and 
seeking right relations. 

The fact that there is a social question is 
a hopeful sign. All classes of people are 
thinking upon it. It is a pathological 
study. Weare conscious of morbid con- 
ditions. The multitudes on whom Jesns 
looked with compassion are around us. 
The question springs trom this compassion. 
But this leads to the question of social 
organization. 1s something wrong with 
the social framework? Is not reconstruc- 
tion called tor rather than repairs? Do we 
not need to inquire why charity is neces- 
sary and why poverty exists? So say the 
radical reformers, and their questions are 
pertinent. The disease is constitutional, 
not local. Butit society is an organism, it 
is not like a house which, when in decay, 
can be pulled down and rebuilt. It is like 
a tree, or like the human body, a living ex- 
istence. The laws of biology must be 
applied to it. It must grow trom its own 
roots. Its vital processes cannot be sus- 
pended. 

Is the answer to the social question to be 
reached through the individual, or through 
the social organism? Evangelical Prot- 
estantism has doubtless overstated the im- 
portance of the individual and ignored 
social connections. If all men were 
soundly converted, it is said, there would 
be no social question. This is true if we 
make the expression broad enough. But 
many to whom it now applies are so far 
trom helping to solve the question that 
they make it insolvable by deepening the 
antipathies which weaken social bonds. 
The man who always keeps his contracts 
and pays his debts, but pushes his ad- 
vantages ruthlessly and profits by the igno- 
rance of others, is more hated than the 
recognized sharper. The social nature of 
righteousness such men do not understand ; 
the comprehensiveness of the law of love 
they do not know. 

The clearer idea of the divine fatherhood 
has modified our ideals of character and 
our ideas of sin. We have come to see that 
discord with a Father is more serious than 
disobedience to a Governor. ‘“ The huge 
disease of society,’ says Dr. Horton, “ is 
caused by the lovelessness of men, not by 
dishonesty and perfidy.’”?’ Many pious peo- 
ple keep the whole law, like the Pharisee, 
but offend at the vital point ot love which is 
the fulfiliing of the law. Noman is soundly 
converted who does not obey the law of love. 
.ou and others are involved in a system of 
relations. Salvation is getting into the right 
relations. No individual is right with God 
who is not right with his neighbor. A man 
cannot rightly know his relations to God if 
he does not know his relations to his neigh- 
bor. The bread and water of the spiritual 
lite are doing our duty and the service of 
our fellows. Faith in the living God must 
be wrought out through moral and spirit- 
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ual relations. There is no adequate know]l- 
edge of God save that which is mediated 
by the spiritual order, which is the sozial 
order. Noline can be drawn between the 
individual and society. When Fatherhood 
is the main feature of theology, brother- 
hood cannot be ignored. Then Christianity, 
as law or gospel, cannot be lived or 
preached without constant reference to 
social relations. The kingdom oft God is 
within us and among us. It cannot be 
among us unless it is within us, and it can- 
not be within us unless it is among us. 

The work of the minister lies largely 
along the line of social amelioration. He 
must understand the constitution of society 
as well as the constitution ot the soul. He 
does not know definitely what sin is unless 
he understands the social body. Nor does 
he know what salvation is unless he under- 
stands the relation of the individual to 
society and that of society to the individ- 
ual. There have been good men to whom 
this did not appeal. Dr. Dale ot Birming- 
ham, Eng., was such a man. He believed 
that the church should be inspired from the 
pulpit with that spirit which should lead 
its members to work, but that they should 
work as citizens, not as churches. His 
own personal activity in many social re- 
torms showed what relation he thougbt the 
Christian man and minister should maintain 
toward such questions. It is better that or- 
ganizations be furmed outside of churches, 
bringing together all good men in the work 
ot social reform. But the pulpit must set 
forth the law o! love as it applies to the in- 
stitutions and customs of society. The 
church must be thoroughly instructed and 
made to teel that religion is vain unless it 
is constantly pouring streams of salvation 
into all the channels of social activity. 

Rev. Mr. Brierly, in an articlein the Lon- 
don Christian World, has made the strong- 
est statement of the objection to what may 
be called applied Christianity in church 
activity. Hecites the silence of the prim- 
itive church on such matters, not because 
they acquiesced in the events of their times, 
but because the new thing which they had 
to bring was of supreme value to lite. Yet 
he says that the pulpit cannot be silent on 
the sins of individuals and ot society; but 
when men speak on these themes they 
must have a call. This is true. No man 
must preach upon such themes unless qual- 
ified by careful study. Crude preaching 
does mischief. But ignorance is » reason 
tor preparation, not for avoiding the sub- 
ject. The minister cannot evade his re- 
sponsibility here without proving taithless. 
Every minister should be acquainted with 
the leading works on sociology and eco- 
nomics, not to preach on these subjects, but 
to know them. He must guard against the 
pseudo-science of those writings which 
rest on a materialistic foundation and deny 
human freedom. Human society is under 
the sway of the spiritual. It is undergoing 
modifications under the influence of the 
Divine Spirit. This is a scientific fact, not 
a theory. Society must be interpreted in 
the light of spiritual laws. 

The minister has no business with social 
subjects except as vitally related to the 
kingdom of heaven. The minister to whom 
religion is not the central and dominating 
power has no right in the Christian pulpit. 
We are to teach only the religion of sociol- 


ogy, politics, economics; God in His 
world, and we workers with Him. God is 
in the social question in every part. In all 


the most forlorn and degrading associations 
the one never absent is the Divine Spirit, 
that brooded over creation and is nearer to 
every human being than it can possibly be 
to itself. The only proper treatment ot the 
social question is that which has religion 
for its centre. The only radical and per- 
manent cure for social evils is a general re- 
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vival of religion which shall fit men, not 
alone for heaven, but tor earth; which 
enters into the social life and subdues it by 
its power and rules it by its life. 


ll 
The Care of the Poor 


HE first social question which con- 
fronts the pastor is that concerning 
the condition and the needs of the poor in 
his district. The case of the poor within 
the churches is settled. We refer now to 
those outside. The proportion of the really 
needy to the whole population in our coun- 
try has greatly increased since the Civil 
War. Various natural causes have brought 
this about, and are always at work. Our 
wealth per capita is increasing, but the 
proportion of those dependent is also in- 
creasing. 

It is necessary to establish relations of 
personal friendship with these needy ones. 
This every church should do. Volunteer 
visitors trom the wisest, the most cultivated, 
the most consecrated members of the 
church should become the personal friends 
ot these families. Every tamily should have 
one such friend ; a friend, not an almoner, 
for, whatever the cause of poverty, friend- 
ship is first of all needed. Such a friend 
will inspire with hope, arouse to selt- 
respect, encourage to make use of oppor- 
tunities forself-help and self-advancement. 
Such work is the heart and life ot the most 
intelligent charity. It seeks the salvation 
of souls, that is, of men, women and chil- 
dren, the only souls that we know. 

The field for this work is wide open. It 
calls tor no machinery and little money. 
Aid, when needed, can be secured trom 
existing institutions or from personal 
triends who are glad to give when assured 
of bringing relief. No organization is 
needed, no reports should be made, no 
public meetings held. One wise and large- 
hearted person to secure visitors and to 
explain to them the nature of the work is 
the only officer required. Such work can 
be taken up immediately by every church, 
bringing a humanizing influence into scat- 
tered lives. It is the work that Jesus 
would do, and His true imitators are desir- 
ing todoit. If all churches would do this 
work, the problem ot relief would soon be 
solved. In the country at large there is 
one church tor every 425 ot the population. 
Six per cent. are dependent. The churches 
could easily care for these and they would 
find their own lite invigorated thereby and 
their influence enlarged. The attempt has 
been made in Buffalo, where the whole city 
has been divided among the churches for 
such work. 

But until this ideal method can be 
reached, existing agencies must be used. 
Charitable organizations are too otten 
sneered at as securing the “ prevention of 
charity.” This is indeed their aim — to pre- 
vent the necessity ot charity. The major- 
ity of Christian people look only at imme- 
diate relief, and thus too often morally 
degrade those whom they seem to help. 
Such giving relieves their own teelings. It 
is a subtle and mischievous selfishness. 
Modern charity acts upon the motive of 
real love. It perceives that physical suf- 
tering isa less evil than moral degenera- 
tion, and it seeks to prevent the latter 
when sometimes refusing to relieve the 
former. To needs, not cravings, it seeks 
to minister. This method is much hard- 
er tor the worker, but it is the only 
true method. Thousands do not compre- 
hend this principle, which is central in 
Christianity, and they need instruction 
from the pulpit. Charity is often crippled 
by lazy church members who give without 


(Continued on Page 352. | 
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JUST THIS DAY 


Just this day in all I do 
To be true! 
Little loat takes little leaven, 
Duty for this day, not seven, 
That is all of earth and heaven, 
It we knew! 


Ah! how needlessly we gaze 
Down the days; 
Troubled tor next week, next year, 
Overlooking now and here! 
‘* Heart, the only sure is near,” 
Wisdom says. 


Step by step and day by day. 
All the way! 
So the pilgrim soul wins through, 
Finds each morn the strength to do 
All God asks of me or you — 
This, obey. 


— James Buckham. 





HOW TO COME TO JESUS 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D. D. 


if UNITED with the church in the month 

of March, and during my loug pas- 
toral service I received more than twice as 
many into my church in that month as in 
any other monthof the year. The reason 
is very obvious: the winter is the season 
for special services in most churches, and 
‘‘then cometh the harvest.’’ Some are 
agitating the most vital of «uestions, 
‘‘ What shall I do to be saved ?”’ To this 
question there is but one answer — Come 
to Jesus. Very true, you may say, but 
just how shall 1 come? Open your New 
Testament and read what the blind Bar- 
timeus did. He rose up, flung aside his 
ragged garment, and hastened to the 
Saviour who called him — just as that 
Saviour is now calling you. That poor 
beggar believed in Christ, and therefore 
went to Him ; but all that his faith could 
do was to put him entirely into Christ’s 
hands for healing. The utmost that your 
faith can do is to put you into connection 
with that divine Jesus who died to atone 
for your sins, who pardons and bestows 
the gift of eternal life. The Holy Spirit is 
pressing you right up towards Christ 
Jesus. ‘‘The Spirit and the bride say, 
Come.”’ 

‘*Must not [I pray?’ Yes; and the 
more direct your prayer the better. Bar- 
timeus knew just what he wanted, and 
that was restoration of his sight ; that was 
what he asked for. In the same way 
must you come and fervently ask Jesus 
Christ to forgive your many sins and to 
cleanse your polluted heart. The old must 
come out before the new can come in. 
Open your heart’s door, as it were, and 
invite Christ to enter and to do that 
cleansing work. He declares that to as 
many as receive Him He gives the right 
to become the accepted children of God. 
No prayer that is not honestly sincere will 
be of any avail. It will be a perfect mock- 
ery for you to ask Jesus to make you what 
you are refusing to become. The drunk- 
ard who should pray for divine help to re- 
form with a bottle of whiskey in his hand 
would not be more inconsistent than for 
you to beg Christ to make you what you 
do not want to be, and what you are not 
striving to be. 

In salvation, two are concerned — you 
and your Saviour. Therefore when you 
pray, do your utmost for the answer of 
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your own prayer, Put your prayers into 
practice. Christ demands obedience to 
Himself, and that is the very core of 
Christianity. Whatever He bids you — 
through your Bible and your own con- 
science — to do, begin to do immediately. 
No profane man can be forgiven until he 
stops swearing; no tippler can be saved 
until he stops drinking. As no man can 
serve two masters, you must stop serving 
Satan before you can serve Jesus Christ. 
He demands honest repentance, and that 
means a great deal more than sorrow for 
sin ; it means that you throw your favorite 
sins overboard, and make sincere and ear- 
nest endeavor to serve Christ as your new 
master. 

Again let me emphasize that word obe- 
dience to Christ’s commandments. When 
on earth, His usual style of calling men to 
discipleship was — ‘‘Follow Me!” He 
says that to you now. He also says, 
‘* Learn of Me;’’ and how does a child 
learn to talk but by imitating its parents, 
or learn to walk but by using its limbs? 
Begin to obey Christ in the first thing that 
comes to your hands. During a revival 
in a certain church, a man who was uoder 
deep and distressing conviction of sin, saw 
a neighbor in the congregation whom he 
had wickedly injured ; he called the neigh- 
bor out into the vestibule, and humbly 
asked forgiveness ; he came back witha 
light heart. He had obeyed the voice of 
Jesus in his own conscience, and had got 
a blessing. That wasa right step, and it 
proved to be a decisive step. Practice in 
the same direction that you pray ! Don’t 
try to copy another’s experience, or 
stake your hope of true conversion on any- 
body’s telling you that you have become 
a Christian. Bartimeus did not need to 
ask his neighbors whether he could see ; 
he knew that the old darkness had given 
place to a marvelous light. No physician 
can convince a rheumatic patient that he 
is cured until the old and tormenting 
ache has gone out of his limbs and he has 
become entirely free from pain. 

My friend, you have got to be in dead 
earnest if you expect to become a genuine 
Christian. Probably you have often 
thought about religion; probably you 
have, in the past, made some good resolu- 
tions and offered some prayers. You made 
no headway because you were holding 
fast to your sins and were unwilling to cut 
loose from them. I have seen a steamer at 
the wharf start its engine, and while the 
propeller was churning the water at the 
stern the vessel did not move. A _ stout 
hawser held it to the pier. As soon as 
that rope was cast off, the steamer started. 
It is of little matter what may be the sin 
or the sins that hold you back, so that 
they keep you from coming to Jesus, and 
making a sincere surrender of yourself to 
Him. Cost what it may, repent. You 
cannot cling to your sins and cling to the 
Saviour too. Up to this time you have 
failed to become a better man or woman 
because you never sincerely cut loose 
from your old sinful ways, and laid honest 
hold on the Son of God. 

The Holy Spirit may be striving with 
you. That is indeed a great mercy. Co- 
operate with the Spirit. At the point where 
the Spirit presses upon your conscience to 
take a step, or to perform a duty, right 
there you must yield. When Jesus Christ 
pressed on the young ruler to quil his es- 
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tate and come and follow Him, the young 
man drew back because he would not eyt 
loose from bis selfishness. He made the 
great refusal and went away ‘ sorrowf,)|» 
— or, as it may be read literally, ‘‘ with g 
cloud on his brow.’? Compare him with 
Matthew the tax-collector, who prom) tly 
quitted his business, and won his place of 
immortal honor in the forefront of the 
New Testament. ‘‘ He left all, rose up, 
and followed Jesus.’’ He found an aq). 
mighty Friend, a new life of glorious use. 
fulness, and an everlasting crown. So 
may you, if you will be done with trifling, 
be done with postponing, be done with 
half-way work, be done with grieving the 
loving Spirit, and give your whole hear? to 
Jesus, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





TWO EDUCATIONAL SHRINES IN 
GERMANY 


Halle on the Saale 
REV. EUGENE M. ANTRIM. 


CITY’S fame depends on one or 

more of three elements — what it 
is, what men have made it, and what 
men it has made. Perverse tate some- 
times regards, least of all, what a city 
really is, to say nothing of perverse men. 
The fame of Boston, “ths Athens of 
America,” rested, in a certain German 
policeman’s mind, entirely on the unctuous 
observation: ‘‘ Boston? Ah! that’s where 
they have the beautiful oysters!’’ But the 
rule stands. Name over on your fingers 
cities, small and great, and test it. The 
fame of Stratford-on-Avon rests on this— 
that it made Shakespeare; Luther, by his 
immortal words, *‘ Hier stehe ich, ich kann 
nichts anders. Gott hilfe mir. Amen,” that 
day before the Diet, made the tame ot 
Worms; while old Nuremberg has all three 
elements of fame. It would rest securely 
on its array of curious medieval walls, 
moats and towers, its quaint roofs and 
buildings, its “ Eiserne Jungtrau” (Iron 
Virgin), dreadful instrument of the In- 
quisition; but it also nurtured Hans 
Sachs, the cobbler poet, and Albrecht 
Diirer, the great German painter; then 
came one with wide-open eyes and a poet’s 
genius of expression, Longtellow, who 
made itimmortal in the poem, ‘ Nurem- 
berg.”’ 

Halle’s Great Names 

And here is Halle on the River Saale — 
men have made it, it has made men, and 
only needs a genius to tell what it is, to 
make it famous in literature. There are 
materials enough. Francke, the father of 
Pietism, preached here and left his im- 
pression on Halle, and on Germany, too; 
ani the story of the homeless boys whom 
he found quarreling on the street, and of 
the orphan home which he started with 
only a few “ marks” but with rich, strong 
faith in God, is well known. His faith in 
God paid. Halle is one of the evangelistic 
centres of German religious life, and the 
Francke [nstitute— monument to his prac- 
tical Christianity — has more than a thou- 
sand pupils, and is liberally supported by 
the city itself. 

This is the birthplace of Handel, the 
great German composer. Yonder in the 
market-place, relic of the good old Saxon 
days, stands his monument in bronze. 
Such men as Tholuck and Beyschlag have 
added to the city’s lustre. Nor can we 
Methodists ever forget that at Halle both 
our President Warren and Dr. Bowne took 
their youthful plunge, more than twenty- 
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five years ago, in the fountain of wisdom 
at the University, receiving a baptism, 
according to the German mode, which we 
huven’t forgotten. 


The City from the Water Tower 


But what about the city itself? It lies on 
the winding Saale only forty minutes trom 
Leipzig and within view of the Harz 
Mountains, made famous in legend and 
story. One needs to go up the great water 
tower to get a view of the city of build- 
ings, skirted by rolling fields behind and 
disappearing in the wooded banks of the 
river before you. Across the river is the 
Peissmitz and Ziegel- Wiese, or brick mead- 
ows, With its winding paths across meadow 
land and in and out of the trees along the 
river’s bank. In summer these natural 
promenades in the fresh air and free 
beauty of nature, only a few steps from the 
city’s doors, are thronged with Halle’s 
people, rich and poor. They are most vis- 
ited in the long evenings of the summer 
Sundays. This is one reason why Halle is 
almost an ideal place in which to spend a 
summer semester of study. From our sta- 
tion at the watch tower we can see 4 pic- 
ture in the fields that could well have 
turnished the model for Millet’s ‘* Glean- 
ers.””, Women do much of the work in the 
fields). A man is only thrown into the 
scene to relieve the monotony. Not an un- 
common sight is that of a woman at one 
end of a field planting or reaping, and a 
rude baby carriage at the other, with a 
lusty German infant in it. 


Street Scenes 
It we leave our water tower and take a 
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make these pictures live. There are the 
school children trudging to school at 7A. M. 
with a book pack on each little man’s or 
maiden’s back, looking like soldiers pre- 
paring for a long campaign, sponge and 
pencils dangling trom long strings. Here 
is an apprentice boy, bareheaded, clatter- 
ing down the street on an errand in his 
wooden-soled slippers. Women are seen 
every where doing all sorts of men’s work. 
They light the street lamps, help clean up 
under their own vines and fig-trees, sell 
garden truck at the market, and carry heavy 
burdens on their backs in huge wicker 
hampers, under which they bend and stag- 
ger and grow bent in old age. Hourly 
women go by helped by a big dog in the 
hauling of a young dray wagon, crying 
their blueberries, vegetables, or truit. Oth- 
ers less active are stationed on the street 
corners under big umbrellas selling by the 
cent’s worth and knitting all day long. 
The sturdy German woman of the common 
class rests by knitting or sewing. Even 
Sunday rest is enlivened by knitting or 
sewing on some special piece of finer work. 
Young girls scarcely ten years old, even in 
their play with other children, keep up a 
vigorous knitting. A glance down the 
street may reveal a “ Jefrornes,’”’ or ice- 
cream man, selling his wares to the chil- 
dren by the thimbletul ; or perhaps a stray 
Austrian, with his green felt hat with a 
rooster’s feather, a hare’s cotton tail, or a 
bunch of heather or Danube flowers stuck 
in its rear. Students appear on every hand 
with the inevitable cane. If a verbindung 
man, he has a colored cap and probably 
scars of which they are especially proud. 
Nine and twenty scars on one head and 














THE STORIED CASTLE OF GIEBICHENSTEIN 


walk through the city’s streets — and it is 
ho mean city, with 116,000 inhabitants — we 
shall see monuments, fountains, public 
buildings and a market-placs, with an occa- 
sional brewery and bottling establishment 
lighting up the scene. Perhaps here is a 
reason for the scarcity of grain in the Fa- 
therland. A Mr. Luther is a flourishing 
brewer of the city. We had most inspiring 
apartments at Halle, with a beer garden in 
front of us and a beer-bottling establish- 
ment behind us! But “folks” are the 
most interesting after all, and the varied 
scenes of life on the streets would prick the 
dullest head into flights of imagination. 
Had we but halt the genius of Heine, we 
could write a “ Halle Reise” that would 


face is the highest record that we have 
noticed. Soldiers of the Kaiser are to be 
seen everywhere, and there is a good 
sprinkling of quite American-looking peo- 
ple, modestly dressed — the men usually 
looking well-groomed and having a liberal 
girth. Occasionally one will see a most 
unique type, relic of a vanishing past. It 
is that of the Halloren, or descendants of 
the original workers in the Halle salt 
mines, until recently quite a distinct and 
peculiar class by themselves. The young 
men are dressed in black, square-cut coat 
with belt of thesame material, with a sort 
of broad visor on the coat-tail, and black 
yachting cap with flare crown to match. 
The older men have a costume which re- 
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minds one ot the Roger Williams days. 
The long black coat reaches to the knees. 
Both it and the vest it reveals underneath 
have long rows of shining gold buttons. A 
large three-cornered hat and boots com- 
plete the effect. The Halloren send a com- 
mittee of three to pay their New Year re- 
spects to the Kaiser at the royal palace in 
Potsdam. Their immemorial gift is “ soo- 
leier,” or eggs boiled hard in salt water and 
colored like Easter eggs, aud “ Kuaiser- 
schlacht-wurst,”’ an indescribable species of 
the genus sausage. Boiler-master Ebert (a 
suggestive and appropriate coincidence in 
title tor a purveyor of boiled eggs) has 
been the spokesman of the delegation, and 
again headed it this year. They were hos- 
pitably entertained at the royal palace. 


Storied Castles 


If we had the art of Sir Walter Scott, we 
might clothe the two old castles, Maritz- 
burg and Giebichenstein — one in the heart 
of the city, the other at the outskirts — 
with a romance, as he did old Kenilworth. 
There is plenty of material here tor it, too. 
The Maritzburg was built in the fifteenth 
century and gives one an impression of old 
feudal days. Great changes have taken 
place in the old pile since then, however. 
The moat is now covered with a carpet of 
green and planted with oleanders, magno- 
lias and lilacs, and contains a sanded walk 
ander the old bridge — the whole kept up 
at the expense of the city. Yes, times have 
changed, too. The once-knightly rooms of 
lords and ladies in the days of chivalry 
have become the prosy dwelling rooms of a 
student fraternity, and now often echo 
with sounds of practicing fencers or com- 
rades convivial over a mug of beer. And 
Giebichenstein — what things one can im- 
agine about the ruins of this old castle! 
To be sure, it looks quite:modern, with a 
brewery and a pig-sty at the base of the 
hillock it crowns, and a fine new steel 
bridge, with humming electric cars, before 
it. Tradition has wondertul things to tell 
of this old castle. Near it is Wittekind 
Park, which all the German poets are said 
to have visited. Certain it is that Goethe 
once came here and heard the thrilling song 
of the woving nightingales which sing so 
beautifully, and that he wrote an ode to the 
nightingale on the spot. 


The University 


But, after all, Halle, like Heine’s Géttin- 
gen, is noted principally tor its wursts and 
— its university. Officially the name ot the 
latter is, the Royal United Frederick’s 
University, Halle-Wittenberg. It is so en- 
titled because the old Reformation Univer- 
sity of Luther and Melancthon at Witten- 
berg ‘was united later with the Halle Uni- 
versity. It thus is the bearer of all the tra- 
ditions of the great reformer. While there 
are other buildings in different portions of 
the city—a clinic, library, archzological and 
agricultural museums — the central build- 
ing, a large, plain, square structure three 
stories high, stands in the centre of the city 
scarcely a stone’s throw from the old Ma- 
ritzburg. In this plain building upwards 
of 1,600 students, including usually twenty 
or thirty Americans, hear, from 7 o’clock in 
the morning until 8 at night, lectures by 
some of Germany’s famed authorities. 


The Professors 


Halle taculties as a whole rank second 
only to Berlin; and in the theological de- 
partment it usually has more students than 
Berlin. Since Prot. Beyschlag’s death 
Prot. Kaehler (systematics) undcubtedly 
stands at the head. He is safe, scientific, 
evangelical, and puts tremendous weight 
on the spiritual element in Scripture and 
doctrine. Direct, spiritual, and though 
deep and some times involved, at rare . 
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intervals he speaks in most effective style. 
One day he created a protound impression 
by a lecture on prayer. The hints of tears 
in his own eyes and their unmistakable 
presence in the eyes of many of his hearers 
betokened his deep feeling. His lectures 
are always thronged, and it is a coveted 
privilege to be one of the elect two and 
twenty who gather weekly at his home for 
private “ seminar,’ where he reveals his 
great personality and the wealth of his 
inner life. In his course on Christian 
ethics we adopted him at once as a Metho- 
dist in good standing, as he spoxe of the 
degradation of the theatre, its poor quality 
and its demoralizing effect. And when he 
came to the ethics ot dueling he ‘‘ spoke 
right out in meetin’.”” He said: ‘ Deep 
every one believes 


down in his heart, 

dueling is wrong.” Such an expression 
means something, too, with the large num- 
ber ot scarred faces sitting beneath him, 
and with the rows of the colored caps of 
the “‘ verbindung’”’ men hanging on the wall 
to his lett. We have understood that he 
was not in the habit of drinking beer — 
quite an unusual thing with a German of 
any sort. Prot. Kaehler is now possibly 
seventy years of age, but still vigorous. 
with long gray hair, prominent nose, 
smooth tace, and searching eyes — nothing 
escapes him. He is not quite straight, but 
still seems tall when he stands. As he 
comes stepping vigorously into the lecture- 
room he seems like ‘‘the noblest Roman of 
them all.”” When he dons his broad- 
brimmed hat (see cut), he makes a striking 
picture. 

Only second to Prof. Kaehler stand Prot. 
Haupt (New Testament exegesis) and Prof. 
Loots (church history). I had the privi- 
lege of hearing the former lecture on the 
** Lite of Jesus,” which lives as an inspira- 
tion with me yet. Prof. Loots, who, many 
think, stands next to Prof. Harnack in 
church history, is a most popular, vigor- 
ous, and, as one German said, “ athletic”’ 
lecturer. His vivid descriptions of the 
heresy controversies were very life-like in- 
deed. His flashes of humor also make 
him many student clients. Prot. Kautzsch 
is here in Halle, too. He knows Hebrew 
better than a scribe (but is unfortunately 
sometimes “dry” in the lecture-room), 
and is an authority on the Old Testament. 
His recent translation of the Old Testa- 
ment from the original sources is deserved- 
ly known as the ‘German Revised 
Version.” A very popular and spiritual 
man, Prof. Warneck, occupies a chair 
unique in German universities —that of 
‘*Missions.”’ Privat-docent Steuernagel is 
also a splendid Old Testament exegete, and 
has published, among other things, a new 
commentary on Deuteronomy. 

The philosophical faculty has its quota of 
men likewise. Profs. Riehl and Vaibinger 
are both popular, and are said to be favor- 
able toward Americans. The chair of Prof. 
Haym, who has recently died, is soon to be 
filled by some strong man. Profs. Pishel and 
Praetorius, in Oriental languages and phi- 
losophy of religion, stand high; the former 
was recently honored by the Frenvh. As 
tor the rest, Prof. Blaas is the world au- 
thority in Greek, though unhappily he 
does not allow women to attend his lec- 
tures. Prof. Meyer’s general history is 
known the world over. Prof. Draysen isa 
much-quoted authority for the Reforma- 
tion period. In economy and sociology is 
Prot. Conrad, who has more than a nation- 
al reputation. Prot. Fries, in pedagogy, 
also has charge of the “* Francke Insti- 
tute,’ where theory is refined in the fire of 
practice. If any one is contemplating 
study in Germany, he should not pass by 
Halle without consideration. Added to 
this is the quiet, peacetul lite in this typical 
inner German city, near to the heart of 
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nature, affording a fine opportunity for an 
introduction to the eccentricities of the 
German tongue, to say nothing of the 
wurst. 

A University at Work 


A German university isa very different 
affair from an American university. The 





PROF. D. MARTIN KAEHLER. 

visible work consists of lectures and sem- 
inars; what takes place invisibly, only 
the initiated know. For the lecture the stu- 
dents all assemble in the lecture-room by 
a quarter past the hour, when the gong 
sounds. A few seconds afterward the pro- 
fessor appears, and is greeted with the 
stamping of feet. He begins his lecture at 
once, sometimes while hanging up his hat 
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obtrusive to the new listener, but ‘eum. 
monly little noticed afterward. They speak 
with authority and with great devotion to 
their own theories or the products of their 
own investigations. When the hour gong 
sounds, the lecture is broken off sometimes 
at random, and the professor bows and (de. 
parts amid the farewell stamp of the sty. 
dents. Few ladies comparatively are to be 
seen at the lectures, as a special permit has 
to be obtained for the privilege. 

The seminar usually convenes in the 
evening, and sometimes at a professor's 
home. Here is where the student comes 
into rea) and vital and personal contact 
with the professor. In the lectures no stu- 
dent is ever asked a question or requested 
to recite. He may read the protessor’s 
book on the subject if he has any, or some 
other man’s book — it doesn’t matter. In 
the seminar,, however, he may be ques. 
tioned, may ask questions himself, and is 
required to bring in the results of his own 
investigations. It is a coveted privilege to 
get into the inner circle of some of these 
seminars. 


Christian Work 


among the German students is exceedingly 
difficult. As compared with American 
universities, it would see to be ata very 
low ebb. One meets, sometimes, among 
the Russians and Austrians, the most pro- 
tound skepticism, while many of the Ger- 
mans resent intrusion into what they re- 
gard as a personal or fantastic matter. The 
German students’ Y. M.C. A. is doing its 
best, and there are signs ot growth, though 
the numbers are still pitiably small. The 
spirit of the members, however, is earnest 
and intense. The weekly Bible class that 
met in an upper room was like a rift of 
spiritual sunshine through the clouds. 
There is little esprit de corps in the student 
body as a whole, and no regular public as- 
semblies of the students. The lines between 
students of the various faculties are quite 
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or before he reaches his desk. Should some 
luckless loitering or belated student come 
in after the professor has entered, the af- 
front is promptly recognized by vigorous 
sbufiling of feet. Shuffling of feet is alsoa 
polite request for the repetition of a sen- 
tence or a word not understood, and the 
sign ot disapproval. Stamping oft feet is 
also the sign of hearty approval. Many of 
the professors have acquired mannerisms 


closely drawn. If an attempt is made to 
interest a man studying law, for example, 
in Christianity, he commonly replies, 
“ Thatis not my line of study.” There is 
an amazing amount of religious indiffer- 
ence among even the theologues, many of 
whom appear to have been led into their 
study for protessional or other reasons 
rather than because of a vital experimental! 
Christianity. On the other hand, some of 
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the German student Christians would put 
us to shame by their devotion, being most 
pious and spiritual-minded in every way. 
There are signs of promise, however, and 
the ebb seems to have set in. 


Berlin, Germany. 





THE STABILITY OF METHODISM 
REV. GEO. A, COOKE. 


ETHODISM is an emotional type 
of piety. The typical Methodist 
lives in his feelings largely ; he enjoys in 
large measure the consciousness of God’s 
loving favor ; he rejoices in the sure and 
steadfast promises of God ; his eager spirit 
yearns for the salvation of those who are 
out of Christ. These are splendid emo- 
tions. No doubt they are rational, they 
are not rationalistic. When the charge is 
made upon us that we are an emotional 
people, we do not blush, nor do we apolo- 
gize for it. We freely admit it. To at- 
tempt the elimination of emotion from 
Methodism is like attempting to eliminate 
sweetness from the rose or heat from the 
fire. Methodism without emotion is like 
a rose without fragrance or a fire that is 
dead. 

Emotionalism alone does not explain 
this great evangelistic movement. The 
millions of sad lives that have been made 
to rejoice ; of aimless lives that have been 
turned to the earnest service of God and 
humanity ; degraded lives that have been 
transformed and beautified by the grace 
of God; seven million people organized 
into Christian churches and leading the 
grand march of Christendom for the 
evangelization of the world — such 
achievements require something more 
than the philosophy of emotion to ex- 
plain them. 

There are wise people who tell us that 
the distinctive mission of Methodism has 
ended ; that the spirit of Methodism is 
fast passing away ; that Methodist people 
will gradually drift into other commun- 
ions. Well, the past, at least, is secure. 
We are entitled to what comfort there is 
in that thought. What about the future? 
No man knoweth. The wisest can only 
hope. This much we know: Methodism 
in its spirit, its doctrines, and its polity, 
has elementsof strength that should make 
it increasingly efficient in the salvation 
of souls. Methodism will continue to 
grow in numbers and be a blessing to all 
the churches, unless there is a radical and 
criminal departure from the Word of God. 

In theology there have been two main 
streams of tendency that have flowed 
down through the Christian centuries — 
streams that have more or less inter- 
mingled and modified each other. In 
one stream we find those whose natural 
instincts lead to /ogical manipulation, 
They have been adepts at casuistry. 
Their passion has been to formulate the 
truths of religion into a beautiful and 
regular system, somewhat as Spinoza 
wrote philosophy. Ecclesiastically, this 
tendency found its finest expression in the 
great Hildebrand, the organizer of the 
Medizeval Church. Theologically, it man- 
ifested itself in Augustine, saint and the- 
ologian ; in Thomas Aquinas, the angel- 
ical doctor, that marvelous thinker of the 
Middle Ages, a shining representative of 
scholasticism ; in John Calvin, that im- 
perial intellect of France, the simplicity 
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and integrity of whose character and the 
brilliancy of whose fame as a thinker 
will never be eclipsed. This stream of 
tendency has exercised a large and a be- 
neficent influence in extending the king- 
dom of God among men ; but if left un- 
checked and uninfluenced by a warmer 
stream, it would ultimately congeal un- 
der the frigidity of the atmosphere it had 
created. Speaking broadly, it may be 
called the Latipizing tendency in the 
Christian Church. The Roman Catholic 
Church is its prineipal exponent. 

The other great stream of tendency had 
its source in the Greek mind. The Greek 
mind possessed a buoyancy, a suppleness, 
a vivacity, which the Latin could neither 
appreciate nor imitate. The Greek loved 
freedom in thought and freedom in action. 
This passion for freedom and life gave rise 
to many systems of philosophy and as 
many systems of government as there 
were states and cities. This Greek love of 
life, of intellectual freedom and energy, 
has found large expression in Germany in 
these modern times. It spoke in the 
heroic defiance and the herculean ener- 
gies of Martin Luther ;in the sweet mys- 
ticism of Spener and Franke ; in the Pla- 
tonic idealism of Immanuel Kant ; in the 
profound and murky speculations of 
Hegel ; in the liberal and comprehensivé 
spirit of Schleiermacher. From Germany 
it spread to England and appeared in 
Coleridge, Carlyle, and Matthew Arnold. 
It crossed the Atlantic and appeared in 
the Transcendentalism of New England 
and in the many phases of Liberalism 
that bless or afflict the church in Amer- 
ica. It must be plainly seen that this 
tendency left to itself, unchecked and un- 
restrained, would ultimately lose itself in 
the effervescence of its own exuberance. 
Life is a mighty force, but it must be held 
in proper channels to be fruitful. 

Methodism is a most happy and suc- 
cessful blending of these two streams into 
one mighty river of spiritual influence. 
It has the life, the energy, the abounding 
joy and eagerness of the Greek, but its 
life is restrained in fruitful channels by a 
theological and ecclesiastical framework 
that reminds us of imperial Rome. If the 
Holy Ghost should depart from the Meth- 
odist Church, what an instrument of 
tyranny it would become in the hands of 
designing and self-seeking leaders! May 
the Spirit of Jesus ever abide with us ! 


Winchendon, Mass. 





Professor Borden P. Bowne 


An Appreciation 


VISITOR to the Senior Law Room 

ot the New York University build- 
ing on Washington Square on certain days 
in the week just now would be introduced 
to a quiet scene where great thoughts are 
being handled with consummate skill and 
reverent familiarity in presence of a select 
company of most appreciative listene.s, 
by a man as modest as he is masterly — 
Professor Borden P. Bowne, ot Boston 
University. Established (shall we say en- 
throned?) bebind a box-like erection which 
suggests a bench in court, with the simple 
dignity of one sure of himself and his sub- 
ject, and with an easy grace of expression 
which is at the furthest remove trom the 
merely rhetorical and picturesque, Protess- 
or Bowne unfolds in short, Anglo-Saxon 
words that weigh heavily and carry far, his 
views as to “‘ Theism”’ looked at trom the 
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standpoint of philosophy. Benevolent, 
kindly, keen, subtle, endlessly discriminat- 
ing, intensely critical, Dr. Bowne discourses 
in conversational tones of deep mysteries 
over which philosophers have in the past 
loudly disputed, and which have been the 
cause of hct discussions and fiercest brawls 
in the name of wisdom. A wave of those 
eye-glasses seems to have the power of the 
magician’s wand to conjure up facts and 
faiths in the mind of the listener. Yet it is 
no mental legerdemain, but downright, 
close argumentation of the kind ot which 
no pari can safely be missed and small 
part can successtully be denied. A man, 
even trom Boston University, who has 
such hearers in his audience as Chancellor 
MacCracken, Dr. Gregory of the Homiletic 
Review, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson ot the 
Broadway Tabernacle, and scores of other 
hard thinkers and heavy hitters, must talk 
straight and pierce deeply to the heart of 
things. Dr. Bowne has been talking and 
writing straight for years, and many in his 
present audiences are men who, having 
known him by reputation or studied his 
books years ago (we will not say how many 
years ago), are gratified at the opportunity 
now aftorded of seeing their preceptor tace 
to face. Dr. Bowne is always fresh and 
stimulating, nor is the least attractive qual- 
ity of his style the sly and subtle wit that 
flashes out every now and then, richly 
illumining his remarks. 

Dr. Bowne, we suspect, takes a semi- 
roguish delight in sticking pins into op- 
posed philosophers, but it is all done so 
genially that no one can object — unless 
possibly the philosophers themselves, as, 
for example, Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose 
system from beginning to end Dr. Bowne 
describes as one “ fallacy ot the universal.”’ 
While Protessor Bowne is critical he is 
critical in the interests of ultimate con- 
struction. His humor helps things to get 
on as they should get on. When every 
now and then his clear Anglo-Saxon En- 
glish is reinforced by a cumbersome com- 
bination-baggage-and-passenger coach of 
Greek or Latin origin, or a hyphenated Ger- 
man term, itis understood as a concession 
to the technique of philosophy and recog- 
nized as an aid to argument. For the most 
part his style is clear as crystal. His pro- 
fundity is that of the mountain-lake, still, 
not roiled, and therefore transparent. 

The Council of the New York University 
could not have made a better choice than 
they have done in inviting Protessor Bor- 
den P. Bowne to deliver the second of the 
series of ‘“‘ Charles F. Deems”’ lectures. 
Those who fail to hear the Professor now 
may later have the pleasure and benefit of 
reading his lectures in book form, when 
published under the auspices of the Univer- 
sity. Yet not a little of the sparkle, suggest- 
ive details of illustration, and peculiar 
charm of the lectures must necessarily dety 
printer’s ink and escape from the grasp of 
the published page. Indeed, it is a good 
general rule to be observed with regard to 
lecturers: Hear them when you can, and 
read them when you must. 


N. Y. UNIVERSITY STUDENT. 





— The Transcript of this city calls atten- 
tion, in its Saturday night issue, to the fol- 
lowing noteworthy tact: ‘* Methodists have 
taken a step in advance of all other reli- 
gious bodies by extending their Christian 
Advocate system to Filipinos. A paper ot 
the name has been begun in Manila, and is 
reaping a harvest of subscriptions trom the 
eager Filipinos, who devour everything 
American. The paper,while Methodist, aims 
to represent the Protestant propaganda of all 
the islands. The editor announces that he 


will not publish matter antagonistic to the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is printed in 
Spanish, Filipino and English.”’ 
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THE FAMILY 


SOON WILL SUMMER BIRDS 
FLY HOME 


LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


Ah! the days are short and cold, 
Winds blow wild trom off the wold, 
Fiercely chill. 
Nature in her white shroud sleeping, 
Only pines their vigil keeping. 
Wait until 
Southland zephyrs whisper, ‘ Come! ”’ 
And the summer birds fly home. 


Shortest day is soonest past, 

Storms of winter do not last. 
Soon the sun 

Wakes the sleeping grass and flowers, 

Shining through spring’s balmy showers ; 
And anon 

Lo! the signs of summer bloom 

When the Southern birds fly home. 


Is it winter in thy life, 
Stormy winds of trouble rife? 
Hope alway! 

Somewhere still the sun is shining ‘ 
And will soon your heaven be brightening. 
Not far away, 

Though their pinions yet may roam, 
Soon will summer birds fly home! 


Nashville, Oregon. 





Thoughts forthe Thoughtful 





Swing, O planets, on your shining courses! 
Bear us past the wintry woe and pain! 

Work your wonder, O ye vernal forces! 

Let us hear it throbbing through the rain — 
The old tender and ecstatic strain ; 

April and the bluebird back again! 

— Clinton Scoliard. 
«* , 

The Roentgen rays, that show through 
wood and cloth and flesh what is within 
the body, give a taint hint of Christ’s in- 
sight into the soul of man. — Pelovbet. 


We think of heaven as something that 
must visit us from atar.... But the new 
heaven and the new earth will only be the 
unveiling to us of what already is. Today, 
or never — here, or nowhere — is eternity. 
— Lucy Larcom. ‘ 

*"s 

Halt the charm of people is lost under 
the pressure of work and the irritation of 
haste. We rarely know our best friends on 
their best side; our vision of their noblest 
selves is constantly obscured by the mists 
ot pre-occupation and weariness. — Hamil- 


ton W. Mabie. 
* * = 


Earth holds heaven in the bud; our per- 
fection there has to be developed out of our 
imperfection here. Neither in heaven nor 
on earth, neither today nor tomorrow, 
neither by God nor by man, wili grapes be 
gathered of thorns or figs of tbistles, — 
Christina Rossetti. 

a*« 

All along the line of lite we must be pre- 
pared to erect altars on which we may 
yield to God in sacrifice, habits, associa- 
tions, tascinations, which He has revealed 
as alien to our true well-being. The soul 
that dares to live this life will find streams 
flowing trom every smitten rock. — Rev. 


F. B. Meyer. 
* * * 


A large part ot the blessed hope of 
heaven is its reunions. The Bible gives us 
many glimpses of the glory and beauty of 
the home that awaits us. We are told of 
streets of wold, of gates of pearl, of a river 
ot the water of life, of a crystal sea —all 
that earth can find of splendor is brought 
into the picture to heighten our conception 
ot the glories of heaven. But that which 
makes heaven dear to those who have 
loved ones there is not so much the prom- 
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ise of all this splendor of beauty, as the 
hope of again getting with the dear triends 
who are in the midst of all this incompa- 
rable beauty. As Rev. W. C. Gannett puts 
it, ‘‘ the dear togetherness ”’ is the sweetest 
thing in the hope ot heaven. — Rev. J. R. 
Miller. 
a a * 

I don’t want to grind life away in a state 
of anxious slavery to some mistaken con- 
ception of * Duty,’ but I can’t be content 
that lite shouid be blank or aimless or even 
feeble, though well-meaning. How can 
the greatest amount of torce and compact- 
ness be given to life without imposing bur- 
dens which are too heavy for it? On the 
whole I am obliged to believe that I am 
doing what I ought to do, and that for the 
Lest part of my life I could not well have 
done otherwise. — James Smetham. 


“* His love is not tond, doting, and reason- 
less,’’ wrote Samuel Rutherford ; “‘ nay, His 
bairns must often have the frosty, cold side 
of the hill, and set down both their bare 
teet among thorns. His love hath eyes, 
and in the mean time is looking on.” A 
manger, with the Father’s love, is sater 
and richer than Czesar’s throne, without it. 
When all the losses of Job are counted — 
his wealth scattered, his children stricken 
down, his health gone, his home wrecked — 
can it be well with him? God says so, 
when He speaks of Him — ‘My servant 
Job... him will I accept.”” Whom the 
Father calls ‘‘ Mine” has nothing in the 
end to be envious ot or sorry for: be his lot 
what it may, he has the love. Was Isaac 
less loved by his father than the young 
men lett behind, when the hill of the altar 
was seen atar off? Did the tather’s heart 
giow harder as he saw him bend beneath 
the wood he so meekly carried? ‘Thy 
son, thine only son, whom thou lovest!” 
— never more loved than in that hour. Be 
sure God’s children are never more pre- 
cious to Him than when they are spent 
with the burden and the journey to the 
Hill ot Oftering. When He sees them 
carry the wood of the altar, it is Calvary 
and the Beloved Son that He again sees! 
‘*Ye therefore now have sorrow,” but the 
love will abide when the sorrow is past. — 
British Weekly. 

* a ¥ 
And never is 80 sad a day 
That grief is present everywhere ; 
God’s mercy is a constant thing 
In winter always as in spring, 
And no one’s life is full of care, 
For love and goodness ever stay. 


So look for blessing yet again. 
The clouds awhile may hide tae sun, 
But lovely things do not depart 
From any day. Therefore take heart, 
The spring through winter shall be won, 
And joy shall follow nights of pain. 


— Marianne Farningham. 


I stood last summer in a magnificent het- 
house, where the luscious clusters of grapes 
were all around and above ; and the owner 
said, ‘‘ When my new gardener came, he 
said he would have nothing to do with 
these vines unless he could cut them clear 
down to the stock ; and he did, and we had 
no grapes for two years ; but this is the re- 
sult.” It did not look much like fruit when 
the stocks stood bare and the floor was 
heaped with cuttings; but the gardener 
looked over the two years and saw what 
we were secing and tasting. And thus we 
naturaily turn to our Saviour’s words: 
‘“ Every branch in Me which beareth truit, 
He purgeth it that it may bring forth more 
fruit.” God prunes the trees in His own 
garden,and Faith looks away trom the 
stock which seems so cruelly «ut down, and 
sees the riches of coming years. Any one 
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can see, at a glance, how Paul has learned 
this lesson, when he says of tribulation, 
and distress, and peril, ‘‘ Nay, in all these 
things we are abundantly the conquerors 
through Him that loved us.” — M. R. Vin- 
CENT, in “* Gates to the Psalm Country.” 





MOTHER’S «GOING AWAY” 
MRS. M. A. HOLT. 


T seemed a little strange to us when 
mother first began to talk about ‘ go- 
ing away," for she had been such a home 
body, and seldom went from the dear 
place that her own loving presence made 
so sacred. We knew that she was getting 
feeble, yet we hoped to keep her for a long 
time to come, and almost every day we 
were making plans for her comfort and 
happiness. 

‘“Where is you doin’, damma?’”’ the 
little granddaughter asked one day, while 
a wondering look came over the sweet 
young face. Mother had been talking 
softly to herself, and the child had caught 
the words about ‘‘ going away.’’ 

There was no answer to the question, 
but a deeper look of peace crept over the 
wrinkled face, and a brighter light shone 
in the eyes of our aged loved one. 

Mother was almost as much of a child 
as little Annie, who filled the home with 
the sunlight of her babyhood, and per- 
haps more so at times. Her mind wan- 
dered frequently, and in these periods she 
seemed unmindful of things around her. 
Occasionally we heard her speak of “ the 
other home,’’ and evidently it only 
seemed a little way off to her. She had 
been such a strong-minded woman that it 
was doubly strange to us when she began 
to put on childish ways. She could al- 
ways think and reason so quickly that we 
invariably trusted in her judgment. She 
saw to the very end of things, and seldom 
made a mistake in pointing out the way 
in which to walk. We had always felt 
safe in accepting her advice, for we knew 
that when we did we should not go 
wrong. 

But her long life was drawing to a 
close ; there were new signs of it every 
day. We knew she longed to go, and 
sometimes it seemed as if she had really 
begun to live the new life, because she 
was almost iost to the old one. She did 
not at times heed our presence, and was 
so slow in answering when we spoke her 
name that we thought she did not hear 
us. 

The days went onward, and mother be- 
came more childlike, more feeble, and 
sometimes she appeared like one in a 
dream. She talked constantly about the 
‘‘ going away,’’ and the smile upon her 
face grew softer and sweeter. We knew 
what these things meant, and so we 
watched lovingly by her side, eager to 
make the last few days of life bright and 
pleasant. 

The “ going away ’’ came at last, and it 
was something like a peaceful sunset at 
the close of some glorious summer day. 
It was not like beginning a journey at all, 
or even like passing through an open 
doorway. It was just as if a flood of glory 
entered the room ; and when it was goue, 
her soul had become a part of it. 

Once during the dying svenes her mind 
wandered, and she seemed to be living 
over the old life. ‘‘ Are the boys home 
from school ?’’ she asked ; and then she 
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talked to John and Joe just as she did in 
the old time. She had forgotten that John 
was in a far-off country, and that Joe had 
rested in the old graveyard for a score of 
years. Asshe sang in a low voice an old- 
time lullaby, as if rocking little baby Joe 
to sleep, she moved her arms as though 
the golden-haired boy was really in her 
loving clasp again. 

But when the light of heaven deepened, 
she forgot the ‘‘ other days,’’ and looked 
earnestly out of the west windows toward 
the sky. We could not see what she saw, 
but we know that a glorious vision burst 
upon her eyes, for they glowed with a 
light not of carth, and that moment the 
scene closed. 

As the river is lost in the ocean, so she 
mingled with the glory around. As night 
is swallowed upin the light of morning, 
so she ‘‘ put on immortality.’ 

This was mother’s ‘‘ going away’’ — for 
we never speak of it as death. When 
one begins to live a grander and holier 
life, it surely is not death — itis only pass- 
ing from darkness to light. 

When we, too, shall ‘‘ go away,’’ may 
we enter in upon this new life in the same 
triumphant way that mother went, to be 
forever with the God she loved. 


New Berlin, N. Y. 





HOW TO RECUPERATE 


HERE are few subjects on which the 
average man has more confused no- 
tions than how to rest, and comparatively 
tew physicians appear to have very clear 
ideas on thesubject. They tell the wearied, 
worried and nervous man or woman, who 
is on the verge of a break-down, not to 
work so hard, to go to bed early, and all 
the rest of the familiar prescriptions. But 
no man of brains who ever tried to follow 
this advice tailed to dixcover that sitting 
down and twirling his thumbs or going to 
bed early was futile to reinvigorate the 
jaded nerve force unless, indeed, he were 
an actual victim’ of nervous prostration, 
and then his ideas on this subject or any 
other are worthless. 

Most men and women who have had 
good experience have learned, what the 
doctors ought to have told them, that what 
they needed was not to sit down quietly or 
to go to bed, but to play. They have found 
out that they need some form of pleasur- 
able excitement, a game in the fields,a 
pleasant interchange of thought and sym- 
pathy with friends, a little or a good deal 
of nonsense that will ‘* litt them out of the 
hard grind ot necessity — whether physical 
or moral — and surrender human nature to 
the joy ot disinterested freedom.” 

It is the routine of life that kills — the 
hard, unceasing round of duties trom which 
there is no escape, unless you break loose 
and resolve to play *‘ whether school keeps 
or not.”’? One looks over an average com- 
pany ot American people such as you see 
in a Sunday morning congregation, and the 
faces of the middle-aged are earnest, but 
worn ; they show the marks of nerve strain, 
and you know they are going to get more 
earnest and worn until the silver cord 
breaks. They are going to call in the doc- 
tors, who will tell them to rest and give 
them stimulants —if not alcohol, quinine 
or strychnine. What they need is not doc- 
tors or stimulants, but play. The doctor 
who would tell his patients how to play 
would be entitled to the largest fee they 
could pay. He knows, if he is well in- 
formed, as the most trustworthy results 
ot scientific physiology, that ‘* pleasurable 
excitements build up the nervous system 
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and maintain it in health and growth.” 
He should be able to tell his patients how 
to get these pleasurable excitements. In 
other words, he should teach them, as 
grown men and women, how to do what 
every healthy child or animal does by na- 
ture, 7. e., to play.— Watchman. 


BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


If you’ve a graylaired mother 
In the old home far away, 
Sit down and write the letter 
You put off day by day. 
Don’t wait until her tired steps 
Reach heaven's pearly gate — 
But show her that you think of her 
Betore it is too late. 


It you’ve a tender message 
Or a loving word to say, 
Don’t wait till you forget it, 
But whisper it teday. 
Who knows what bitter memories 
May haunt you if you wait — 
So make your loved ones happy 
Betore it is too late. 


The tender words unspoken, 
The letters never sent, 
The long torgotten messages, 
The wealth of love unspent — 
For these some hearts are breaking, 
For these some loved ones wait; 
So show them that you care for them 


Before it is too late. " 
—IpDA GOLDSMITH Atlanta 


Constitution 


MorrRIs, in 





Judicious +‘ Letting Alone’’ 


66 ELL me,” I said to one of the most 

charming women I know, who 
seems to have made a wondertul success of 
her ten years of married lite, ** how you 
manage to doeverything so easily, and to 
do so much more than other people, and to 
make every one around you comfortable 
and happy ?”’ 

She blushed at my praise, as she an- 
swered: “I am so glad to hear you say 
that; forif I am successful now, I have 
had to buy my knowledge with some bitter 
experience. You know what a nervous 
man my husband is. How could it be oth- 
erwise, with the strain he is under in his 
protessional life, when, from the beginning, 
he had to do everything tor himselt and 
make his way by bard work and struggle ? 
Well, when we were engaged [ didn’t 
understand him at all. People may say 
what they please about the engagement 
being the happiest time of one’s lite; I 
argue it isn’t. I was always worrying 
John with little exactions, demanding ot 
him reasons for this and that. intertering 
with him, and not respecting his time or 
his individuality. Fortunately for me, his 
love stood the test of my tactlessness dur- 
ing our engagement and the first year or 
so of our married life, but his health didn’t. 
He was nervous and restless — poor thing ! 
He had so little rest or freedom with me. 
Then Dorothy came, and during those early 
peacetul weeks of her life, when I had time 
to think, I began to see things in their true 
light, and I made a tew resolutions, which 
I have tried hard to keep ever since. Cer- 
tainly things have been happier since I de- 
termined to let John alone.” 

I waited tor her to go on, and watched the 
pretty little wifely light in her eyes. 

** T don’t think there could ever be a real 
difference ot opinion between John and me 
on the big things of life; but one doesn’t 
have to contront big things very oiten, and 
it is in the little things that the rub is apt to 
come, and where a wile can worry her hus- 
band to death unconsciously by her pettish- 
ness. Well, this was the result of my reso- 
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lutions: I try not to interfere in any way 
with John’s business, not to demur when 
he is obliged to go away often and to be 
often late at meals,and not to ask him 
why, frettingly, when he finally makes his 
appearance, but to wait until he chooses to 
tell me. When he chooses to sit up late, as 
he does night after night, reading or writ- 
ing, when I feel he is not prudent accord- 
ing to my standpoint, I make myself keep 
quiet and not nag him with advice to go to 
bed, and I try not to worry him about his 
particular economies and extravagances. 
Very oiten he does what seems to me fool- 
ish and unnecessary, but I have learned to 
respect his judgment enough to give him 
the benefit of the doubt, or at any rate to 
keep from telling him my opinion when it 
is notasked. I have also learned never to 
ask him to do errands down town, or take 
any time from his business for me; and, 
more than all, I try never to worry him 
with any of the tiresome domestic prob- 
lems that are continually arising.” 

*“ Wise little woman,” I murmured, 
thinking of the many men who come home 
from a wearying day down town to find a 
wite who is waiting to pour out a tale of 
woe of the day’s grievances, which are ex- 
aggerated as they are related; and yet 
these same wives would feel it hard it they 
had to listen, night after night, to the recital 
of their husband’s business troubles, and 
be shown his incapacity to manage his 
business as they show their lack of ability 
to regulate theirs. 

“Yes, it works well in many ways,” she 
went on, “‘ for, on his side, John shows the 
same respect forme. At the beginning of 
each month he puts asum of money into 
the bank in my name for all household ex- 
penses. I never have to account to him tor 
a cent of it ; he never questions the wisdom 
of any change I choose to make in my de- 
partment ; in fact, he leaves me alone in 
my domain as absolutely as I do him. 
Consequently, when we are together we 
always talk about things outside of the 
house, of interests that are educating, and 
we are very good company for each other, 
I assure you.” — Harper's Bazar. 





“Will it Wash?”’ 
66 HERE isn’t any question I ask 
ottener, when I go shoppin’, re- 


marked Miss Eliza, shrewdly, ‘than ‘ Will 
it wash?’ I used to like things that looked 
handsome on the counter; but now the 
thing I want is the thing that looks hand- 
some after it comes out of the washtub. 
It’s astonishin’ what a searchin’ test that 
turns out to be. The prettiest colors aren’t 
always fast colors, and you soon find that 
out. 

“I brought a lovely pink sample home 
the other day ; but when I tried it with hot 
water and soap and hung it in the sun — 
why, it all faded out in streaks. Goods 
that don’t stand washin’ nor wearin’ are 
goods it doesn’t pay anybody to buy, unless 
they want them just for show. 

“My pink sample was useful one way, 
though. I’d been :frettin’ and complainin’ 
over some things that happened wrong, 
and suddenly I just thought to myself, 
* What good is your religion to you, Eliza 
Benson, if it don’t wash? It’s bound to 
keep its color if it’s the real kind, even 
if you’re in hot water through no fault ot 
your own.’ I shut my lips up tight, right 
then and there, and stopped complainin’ 
that minute. I don’t want Christian char- 
acter that’s all faded and run in streaks. 
The counter kind of religion isn’t the kind 
I’1a strivin’ for. I mean to have the wash- 
tub kind, that is fast color through every- 
thing than can happen toit. I’ve put that 
pink sample for a bookmark in my Bible, 
to mark the fifth chapter of Matthew. It 
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mayn’t be as handsome as an embroidered 
bookmark; but you’ve no idea how it 
lights up that page, and brings the words 
home,” and Miss Eliza’s eyes twinkled.— 
Wellspring. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 





A GARDEN IN WINTER 


A dear little lady, as sweet as the May, 
Said she meant to plant flowers the 
whole livelong day. 
“The weather is cold, and ’tis winter, I 
know, 
But I'll try it,’ she said, ‘‘ and I think 
that they’ll grow!”’ 


When the baby tell down she was first to 
his aid, 

She gave him a kiss, did this sweet little 
maid. 

** Jump up and don’t cry, for Llove you,” 

cried she ; 

And so Johnny-jump-ups bloomed gaily, 
you see. 


‘ 

’Twasa chill winter’s day, yet onceina 
while 

A sunflower blossomed, and that was a 
smile; 

Sweet peas were her thank you, and 
other kind words, 

And the songs that she sang fluttered 
light as the birds. 


The home was a garden; the light in her 


eyes 

Made it blossom with daisies in spite of 
chill skies ; 

And when grandmamma said there was 
something to do, 

Forget-me-nots started so gentle and 
true. 


The dear little lady, as sweet as the May, 
Went about planting flowers the whole 
livelong day. 
*“You’re a tlower yourself,”’ 
mother at night, 
‘“*My dear little heart’s-ease, 
delight!” 


said her 
my ladies’ 


— Selected. 





« CLUBBY ”’ 


ANNA C. FALL. 


E was sitting in the dim light of 

the kitchen when his sister came 

into the room. She thought she heard 

the sound of sobbing as she opened the 

door ; but her little brother looked up at 

her and smiled as she entered. When she 

came nearer to him, however, she noticed 

the traces of tears on his cheeks, which he 
evidently was trying to hide. 

‘‘ What is the trouble, Harry, dear? 
Are you sick ?”’ 

** Oh, no, sister. You don’t s’pose I’d 
cry just for being sick,do you? Being 
sick might hurt my body, but it wouldn’t 
hurt my feelings.’’ 

‘‘ But has any one been hurting your 
feelings, dear ? ”’ 

‘“ Ye — ye— yes. Some of the boys 
called me Clu — Clu — Clubby,’’ sobbed 
Harry, pointing at his poor deformed foot. 
‘* And they snatched off my hat and 
threw it away, and then laughed at me 
when I tried to run after it.” 

‘¢ Poor little brother! Iam so sorry.” 
And the sister gently drew the little fellow 
into her arms and held him while the 
sobs gradually died away. 

They had recently come to live on the 
little farm which had been their mother’s 
home in childhood. They had been left 
orphans several years before. Since that 
time the sister had been employed in a 
rubber factory, but the doctor feared con- 
sumption if she continued in the place. 
Then it was that she decided to move out 
to the farm that represented all the prop- 
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erty left to them by their parents. It had 
hitherto been rented for a small sum. 
While she could work in the factory it 
was more profitable for her to live in the 
city. Her brother also could have the ad- 
vantage of the city schools. But now that 
she must abandon her former work and 
live out of doors, according to the doctor’s 
orders, she was only too glad to retreat to 
their little farm. 

She found that, by keeping hens and 
going out to work by the day for the 
farmers’ wives who desired extra help, 
she could earn all the money needed to 
provide for their simple wants. In addi- 
tion to this, she could raise vegetables and 
apples enough for their own use. 

They had taken possession of their new 
home in the spring, and had been very 
happy and successful thus far. Harry 
had been a great heip in spite of his lame- 
ness. But now the summer was over. 
‘The district school had opened ; and Eliz- 
abeth was anxious to have her little 
brother again take up his studies. This 
had been his first day at school, and his 
sister had just returned from the county 
town, several miles distant, where she 
had been selling her exgs. 

Elizabeth tried to divert Harry’s mind 
by telling him of what ske had seen in 
her absence ; and when supper was over, 
and they had washed and wiped the 
dishes together, she read him the story of 
the wonderful seven-league boots; and he 
was soon exultantly striding over the hills 
with their fortunate wearer, utterly for- 
getful of his own infirmity. 

But when he was fast asleep in bis little 
bed, his sister came and stood over him, 
and her tears fell on his pillow as she 
thought of all he must suffer from his 
rude companions, and how powerless she 
was to avert it. 

‘* Hello, Clubby! Where does yer 
mother buy yer shoes?’’ was a boy’s 
greeting next morning. 

‘* Huh! whatcher givin’ us?’’ cried 
another. ‘‘ Dontcher see that isn’t a foot ? 
That’s a hoof. Isaw him down at the 
blacksmith’s yisterday, gittin’ shod.’’ 

‘Hush! hush! teacher’s coming !”’ 
ealled out a waruing voice softly ; and 
his tormentor ran behind the school- 
house, 

Harry followed the teacher to the door. 
He was not crying ; he felt as if he never 
could cry again. It seemed as if some- 
thing were clutching at his heart and 
trying to tear it out. The teacher had 
not heard the boys’ eries. As she un- 
locked the door, Harry slipped into the 
school-room. He stumbled blindly to 
his seat, took out a book, and opened it. 
Could the teacher have seen the eyes that 
were bent upon the book, she would 
have been startled at their expression of 
dumb suffering. 

Presently a little figure tiptoed up the 
aisle, and stopped hesitatingly behind 
the boy. He did not hear her. She took 
a step nearer, and touched his arm. He 
did not seem to be conscious of her pres- 
ence. At last a little chubby hand crept 
up and softly touched the pale cheek 
with a caressing motion. The boy turned 
his head and looked down at her. 

‘*Oh, don’t ’oo ky! Don’t ’oo feel 
bad! Jacky is naughty to call ’oo 
names. But J love ’oo. I'll b’ing ’oo 
some f’owers this atternoon.’’ And she 
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nestled her little curly head up against 
him. 

It was little Rhody, the four-year-old 
sister of his chief tormentor. 

As he looked down at her, the griping 
feeling at his heart relaxed, the hunted 
look in his eyes faded out, and he stooped 
and kissed her. 

At that moment the school-bell rang. 
The little girl went to her seat, and soon 
the exercises of the day began. 

Harry wondered if every day would be 
like this, and how long he could bear it, 
Not very long, he felt sure. In the city 
he had grown up in the neighborhood 
where he had last attended school. The 
children were used to him, and did not 
see anything to make fun of in the poor 
twisted foot. His sweet and lovable 
nature had made him a favorite with all 
his mates, whose fondness for him was 
increased by their unconscious pity for 
his misfortune. 

But now he had fallen among stran- 
gers. The majority of the children attend- 
ing the district school were not unkind 
tohim; but his tormentors were boys 
coming from several families who lived 
on the outskirts of the village, in some 
black, tumble-down houses. The locality 
was familiarly known as Rat Hollow. 
These people were looked upon by their 
neighbors as far beyond the pale of civili- 
zation. The men went out to work by 
the day when they felt so inclined, and 
the women occasionally did washing. 
Thus they managed to keep themselves 
off the town. They were so far distant 
from their nearest neighbors that there 
was no one to complain of their carous- 
als. They never complained of each 
other. But the respectable country peo- 
ple shuddered as they rode by in their 
gala attire, and saw the never-varying 
squalor of the neighborhood — saw the 
bare-armed women leaning out of the 
window, smoking their black pipes with 
as much stupid-looking enjoyment as the 
men, or saw a half-dozen dirty and tat- 
tered boys being driven before their en- 
raged mother, who alternately adminis- 
tered to them the chastisement of stick 
and tongue. 

It seemed to some of the people who 
saw this woman that it was almost a sav- 
rilege to give her the name of ‘ mother.”’ 
Her homely features were made more re- 
pulsive by the straggling, unkempt locks 
framing them in. Her gaunt form was 
brought out all the more plainly by the 
ill-fitting, tattered, dirty wrapper that 
clung to it. And yet this woman, besides 
being the mother of the six boys, was 
also the mother of one of the sweetest 
little maidens that the sun ever shone 
upon. 

It was she who had tried to comfort 
Harry ; and it was her brother Jack who 
had been his chief tormentor. She had 
just reached the school age of the district, 
and had been at school only a few days. 
Not only was she the idol of her own fam- 
ily, but of every family living in Rat Hol- 
low. She was the only girl baby that had 
ever been born there or lived there. 

The young minister used to say that he 
was sure God had not wholly forgotten 
these outcasts, for He had sent an angel 
to live among them. It seemed strange 
that such a blossom could blocm in such 
a desert. That she was so unlike all the 
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rest of them appeared to be a matter of 
special pride to the families of the neigh- 
borhood ; and the women all vied with 
each other in keeping her us sweet and 
dainty looking as if she had been the 
child of better-conditioned parents, 

When twelve o’clock came, and the 
pupils were dismissed, Harry quickly 
made his escape from the school-room, 
and started for home, while the boys who 
had tormented him were busy in getting 
out their luncheon ; for they lived so far 
from the school-house that they would 
have had short time between the sessions 
to go home for dinner, 

Harry found the kitchen deserted save 
tor the cat, which came to him with a 
welcoming purr. His sister had _ told 
him she would be away all day ; but she 
had left him an appetizing little lunch 
covered over on the table, and, as the 
hungry boy sat eating it, and sharing it 
with the appreciative cat, he forgot his 
trouble for the time and was almost 
happy. 

But the clock striking ‘* one ’’ reminded 
him that be must soon be going again. 
How he dreaded it! If his sister were only 
at home, he would coax her to let him 
stay out of school that afternoon. But he 
could not not grieve her by remaining at 
home without her permission. That 
would be playing truant. 

He decided tc time his going so as to 
reach school, if possible, just at the mo- 
ment of its beginning. He determined to 
go around a longer way, where the boys 
could not see him coming. 

He started with reluctant feet. The 
bright autumn sunshine cheered him a 
little. Here and there the leaves of the 
trees were beginning to show a vivid col- 
oring of yellow and red. The embank- 
ment sloping down to the railroad track 
was gorgeous with its bright autumn 
flowers. High up, near the top, was a 
mass of red. As he watched it, he saw it 
move. It seemed to be flitting about from 
flower to flower. At first he thought it 
might be «a red cloth blown hither and 
thither by the breeze; but as he ap- 
proached nearer to it, he saw that it was a 
tiny child gathering flowers. Nearer still, 
and he made out little Rhody, who had 
tried to comfort him that morning, and 
who had promised to bring him some 
‘* fowers.”’ 

She was walking with her face toward 
him, but did not see him so intent was she 
on her task. The lower part of the em- 
bankment was of a sandy and gravelly 
formation, but the flowers grew in profu- 
sion near the top. 

Hardly had Harry satisfied himself as 
to the identity of the little figure, when 
he heard a shrill whistle beyond the 
ravine, telling of the near approach of a 
train as yet unseen. Rhody also heard it, 
and was so startled by the suddenness of 
the sound that she lost her footing just as 
she was reaching for a flower which was 
growing on the outer edge of the belt of 
bloom. She fell forward upon the loose, 
bare gravel, and in a second was rolling 
swiftly down the embankment toward 
the track. As Harry stood, he could see 
the train coming into sight around the 
curve. 

For a moment the griping feeling that 
he had been conscious of in the morning 
came around his heart again. But witha 
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strong effort of the will he overcame it. 
He leaped forward. He hobbled, he 
jumped, he flew. Whatif he should not 
get there in time? If only the child 
could reach the track quickly enough, he 
might be able to snatch her off before the 
engine could get to her. But in « few 
seconds the train would be crossing that 
part of the rails which was in the direct 
line of her course. If she should reach the 
track then, nothing could save her from 
being crushed under the rolling wheels. 
There was no chance of stopping the cars ; 
they were too near. His only hope was 
to drag her from the track in front of the 
train. 

The bit of red, rolling swiftly down the 
embankment, reached the track while 
the engine was but a few lengtha away. 
At the same moment the panting boy 
came to the spot. Still ranning, he stooped 
and caught the skirt of the dress with 
both hands and flung the child before 
him. Ina moment he also would have 
been out of danger. But the loop of iron, 
which was fastened to the bottom of the 
shoe upon his lame foot, caught in some- 
thing on the track. He managed to throw 
the rest of his body beyond the rails, but 
he could not release the imprisoned foot. 
Amid the roar of the passing cars he was 
conscious of a dull pain. Then he knew 
no more. : 

When he came to himself again, he was 
lying in his little bed at home, and his 
sister was bending over him. But he 
could not make out rightly where he was. 
He tried to move. Then he became con- 
scious of a strange sensation, or strange 
lack of sensation, about his lame foot. He 
tried to analyze the feeling. His right 
hand began to move slowly down his leg. 
Suddenly he raised himself in bed, crying 
out: “O sister, sister, is this heaven ? 
My lame foot is gone ! ”’ 

‘* What do you mean, Harry ?”’ 

‘* Why, it feels as if I didn’t have any 
foot down there. Oh, is it true? You 
know you told me thatI wouldn’t have 
any club foot in heaven,’’ 

‘* No, Harry, dear. This isn’t heaven. 
But you have been very near heaven.’’ 

‘* But this must be heaven, sister.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, Harry. Don’t you see you are 
in your own little room? There is your 
fishing-rod on the wall just where you 
hung it yourself. But don’t you remem- 
ber that you saved little Rhody from being 
run over by the train and were hurt your- 
self? ’’ 

‘Oh, I remember now,’’ said Harry, 
putting his hand to his head. ‘ I remem- 
ber. She rolled down the bank. She 
was picking flowevs.”’ 

‘* Yes, and the train ran over your right 
leg, and you lost your foot. The doctor 
feared you could not live. But he thinks 
you will get better now.”’ 

Harry sank back ou the pillow, ex- 
hausted by the exertion he had made. 
But there was a smile of satisfaction on 
his face. 

‘** And Rhody ! Did she get hurt?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

‘* Not at all.”’ 

‘*T am so glad,’’ he said ; and the look 
of content deepened on his face as he 
sank into a refreshing sleep. 

Two weeks had passed while Harry had 
been lying unconscious, hovering between 
the unseen world and the seen; and dur- 
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ing that time the grass-grown path to the 
front door had become smooth and travel- 
worn by the feet of the villagers and 
school-children, who had called tojinquire 
after the little hero. But the most con- 
stant and most anxious callers were the 
dwellers in Rat Hollow. The boys brought 
their sick school-fellow a generous share 
of the nuts they had gathered; and had 
it not been for Elizabeth’s grateful but 
firm refusal of their living offerings, she 
would have had a real menagerie of smal) 
animals, both wild and tame, awaiting 
Harry’s return to health, 

The men and women, though heretofore 
they had sought to avoid placing them- 
selves in the public eye of the villagers, 
seemed to have cast all thought of their 
appearance to the wind, and bravely 
marched through the village streets on 
their self-appointed errand of inquiry, 
And when one of the men, standing at 
the door with uncovered head, would ask, 
‘An’ how is the little bye, the night?” 
and the reply of the kind-hearted neigh- 
bor, who answered the door, was always 
the same, day afterday. ‘ He is still un- 
conscious, but the doctor hopes he may 
be able to pull through,”’ the rough man, 
would draw the back of his grimy hand 
across his eyes and say in a husky voice : 
‘* God save ’im!”’ 

There was great rejoicing in the little 
school-house on the day when Harry first 
appeared there, limping along on his new 
crutch. He was a little late, and the 
children were all in their seats when he 
came into the room. But they rose to 
their feet with one accord, and the boys 
who had been his chief tormentors were 
the first to lead in the cheer that went up 
from both boys and girls. And when, 
after quiet was restored, little Rhody 
gravely left her seat, and, going over to 
Harry’s side, patted his thin cheek with 
her little hand and lisped, “I’se sorry 
you’s hurt. I love ’oo,’’ more than one 
sob broke the stillness as he stooped and 
kissed her. 

‘*You would not believe,’’ said the min- 
ister, ‘‘what a change has come over the 
dwellers in Rat Hollow since this thing 
happened. Their love for little Rhody, 
their thankfulness over her escape, and 
their gratitude to her deliverer, have so 
stirred up the better part of their natures 
that I have hopes of a great improvement 
in their condition in the near future. The 
girl’s mother looks more clothed and in 
her right mind than I ever expected to 
see her. She and some of the others 
have even promised to come to church 
and hear me preach. Truly, a little child 
shall lead them.”’ 


Malden, Mass. 





A little burn will hurt ; 
A little sting will smart; 
And little unkind words 
Will grieve a little heart. 


— Youth’s Companion. 





— Miss Rural; “* And were you never 
in the country during the season tor busk- 
ing-bees, Mr. Sappy?” Sappy: “* No. The 
idea! How do you husk a bee, anyway ? ? 


— ‘Uncle James,” said a city young 
lady, who was spending a few days in the 
country,“ is that chicken by the gate a 
Brahmin?” “ No,” replied Uncle James, 
“ he’s a Leghorn.”” ‘“ Why, certainly, to be 
sure!” said the young lady. “ How stupid 
ot me! I can see the horns on his ankles.’» 
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First Quarter Lesson XIl 
SUNDAY, MARCH 23, 1902 
Epruesus 5: ll-21. 
{Read Chapter 5.] 
TEMPERANCE LESSON 
I Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess. — Eph 5:18. 


2. EpnHeEsus, the capital city of Ionia, was 
founded B. C. 1044. According to tradition, it 
was the birthplace of Diana, and the magnifi- 
cent temple erected to her honor and burned by 
Erasostratus (B. C. 356) was followed by three 
successive temples built upon the same site. 
The shrine of the goddess attracted worshipers 
from all parts, and the city increased in impor- 
tance and wealth until it became the chief mart 
of the Asiatic world. A small Turkish village 
and a heap of ruins are all that are left of the 
once proud city. 


8. THE CHURCH AT EPHESUS was founded 
by St. Paul during his third missionary jour- 
ney. He arrived at Ephesus in the spring of 
A. D. 4, and remained there three years. Only 
brief notices are given in the Acts of his minis- 
try. He spoke first in thesynagogues, and after- 
wards, for the space of two years, in the school 
of Tyrannus, “disputing and persuading the 
things concerning the kingdom of God.” At the 
close of his stay occurred the riot excited by 
Demetrius the silversmith, recorded in the 19th 
chapter of the Acts. After the destruction of 
Jerusalem, Ephesus became the centre of the 
active life of eastern Christendom and the home 
of St. John in his last days. 


4. THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS was 
written by St. Paul at Rome, A. D. 62-64. No 
particular circumstances seem to have called it 
forth, except the deep love and interest which 
the apostle felt in the converts at Ephesus. He 
bad just written a letter to the church at Colos- 
se, and another to Philemon. The bearers of 
these letters —Tychicus and Onesimus— would 
pass through Ephesus on their way, and the 
apostle seized the opportunity of sending to the 
Ephesian chureb also an epistle, which natu- 
rally contains many thoughts in common with 
that which he had just penned to the disciples at 
Colossx. The Epistie, therefore, is a general 
one and exhibits the foundation, growth, pur- 
pose and duties of the church of Christ. Cole- 
ridge calls it “the sublimest composition of 
man.’’ 


56. HOME READINGS: Monday— Eph. 5: 
ll-2l. Tuesday —Gal. 5:16-26. Wednesday — 
Eph. 4: 17-82. Thursday — Psa. 1. Friday — Col. 
8:8-17. Saturday — Titus 2. Sunday —1 Pet. 
4:1-ll. 

Il Introductory 


Our lesson is taken from the second, or 
hortatory, part of the Epistle. The utter 
renunciation of heathen vices and the 
practice of Christian purity are emphat- 
ically enjoined. The converts at Ephesus 
were now “ children of light.’’ They evi- 
denced this by the “ fruit’? which they 
bore, namely, ‘‘ goodness, righteousness 
and truth.’’ Being therefore “ light in 
the Lord,’’ they must not only withdraw 
from all ‘‘ fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness,’’ but they must also 
reprove them by exposing their foulness. 
Not that they should pry into hidden, 
scandalous sins, of which it is a shame to 
speak even, and whose publicity would 
accomplish no real good; rather they 
should remember that light itself, by its 
very nature, discloses what is evil and 
tends to dissipate it by manifesting its 
hideousness. A Christian life not only re- 
proves, but exposes and makes repulsive 
by contrast a wicked life, and thus leads to 
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its being forsaken. Wherefore we have 
that familiar paraphrase of Isaiah’s words, 
‘* Awake from the dead, thou sleeper, and 
Christ shall dawn upon thee,’’ and make 
thee a child of light. 

Summing up what he had thus far writ- 
ten, the apostle bids the Ephesians be 
very circumspect as to how they walked 
— how they conducted themselves. They 
should show that they were ‘‘ wise ’’ by 
making use of every opportunity in the 
evil times in which their lot was cast. 
The clearest knowledge of God’s will 
would be necessary to keep them from 
stumbling. Especiaily was this monition 
Important in the matter of sobriety. Wine 
was a constant danger to these Asian con- 
verts. In Corinth the I.ord’s table had 
been defiled by excess (1 Cor. 11: 17-34), 
and the Ephesians needed warning against 
similar sensuousness at their love-feasts 
and sacramental occasions. Hence the 
injunction, ‘‘ Be not drunken with wine, 
wherein is riot.’’ But inguarding against 
debasing stimulants the apostle did not 
forget that human nature craves excite- 
ment ; and he suggested, therefore, a kind 
of wine which causes no headache or heart- 
ache or scandal —‘‘ the wine of the Spirit.’’ 
It could not be taken in excess, and yet 
they might be filled with it unceasingly. 
Its joys —and its alone — truly satisfy. 
Further, it would turn their speech into 
music, so that their public assemblies 
would be vibrant with psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, the outflow of hearts 
making melody to the Lord ; and thank- 
fulness — no matter what or how trying 
the ex perience — would dominate in their 
private lives. Living thus in the Spirit, 
there would be no discord or self-asser- 
tion ; each would be ‘ subject” to his 
brother in the fear of Christ. 


If Expository 


ll. Have no fellowship — no tolerance 
for or complicity in. The unfruitful 
works of darkness. — Nothing of value 
grows in “ darkness.”’ ‘* Vices,’ says Je- 
rome, “ finish with themselves and perish ; 
virtues alone put forth fruit and abound.” 
As children of light the Ephesian con- 
verts brought forth ‘* goodness, righteous- 
ness, truth.” Reprove them. — Don’t 
simply abstain from them; don’t excuse or 
condone them; boldly, uncompromisingly, 
oppose them by voice, pen, example. Open 
sin should be rebuked. 


12. It is a shame even to speak of 
things... done ...in secret — “ the 
connection being, ‘ I mention not, and you 
need not speak of, these deeds of darkness, 
much less have any fellowship with them ; 
your connection with them must be only 
that which the act of reproof necessitates ”’ 
(Alford). 


St. Paul does not warrant Christians in prying 
into the hidden sins of the world around them 
and playing the moral detective. Publicity is 
not a remedy for all evils, but a great aggrava- 
tion of some, and the surest means of dis:emi- 
nating them. “It is ashame —a disgrace to 
our common nature and a grievous peril to the 
young and innocent —to fill the public prints 
with the nauseous details of crime and to taint 
the air with its putridities ’’ (Kxpositor’s Bible). 


13. All things — both secret sins and 
open sins. When... reproved are made 
manifest by the light. — It is in this way 
that darkness is conquered. When the 
light of protesting Christian lives falls 
upon it, it cannot long exist. So these 
Ephesians had once themselves been 
‘“*darkness,” but the light of the Gospel 
had found them out and transtormed them 
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into sons of light. It would do the same jo, 
others. Whatsoever doth make mani. 
fest (R. V., ‘everything that is made man. 
test ’”’) is light. — It becomes light by being 
shone upon and thus made manifest. Mora! 
darkness cannot exist when the light of 
truth rises upon it any more than physica| 
darkness can endure the light of day. 
Vices flourish only when they are let alone. 


14. Wherefore — “ this being s0, seeing 
that everything that is made manifest be- 
comes light, is shone upon by the detecting 
light of Christ objectively, it only remains 
that the man should be shone upon inward. 
ly by the same Christ revealed in his awak- 
ened heart. We have then in Scripture an 
exhortation to that effect’? (Alford). He 
saith --God saith, Awake thou that 
sleepest, etc. — an evident paraphrase of 
Isa. 60: 1, 2, where the Jewish Church is ad- 
dressed as being in a state of darkness and 
death, and summoned to awake because 
her light had come and the glory of the 
Lord had risen upon her. Prof. Findlay 
considers this quotation as “a snatch of 
one of the earliest Christian hymns, formed 
by a weaving together ot Messianic passages 
from the Old Testament — such a hymn as 
might be sung at baptisms in the Pauline 
churches. ... With this song on her lips 
the church went forth, clad in the armor ot 
light, strong in the joy of salvation ; and 
darkness and the works of darkness fled 
before her.”’ 


15-17. See, then, that ye walk circum. 
spectly (R. V., ‘*‘ Look therefore caretully 
how ye walk ’’) — an exhortation to spirit- 
ual belpfulness. Don’t blunder or stum- 
ble; keep a watchful eye upon your propen- 
sities and your environment. Not as fools 
(R. V., ** not as unwise ”’).— It is a mark of 
unwisdom, of folly, to neglect proper pre- 
caution in the conduct of life. Redeeming 
the time — using all present opportunity 
for strengthening themselves spiritually. 
Because the days are evil. — “ Evil days 
they were when Paul lay in Nero’s prison, 





GOOD WORK 


Proper Food Makes Marvelous 
Changes 
eee 


Providence is sometimes credited with 
directing the footsteps by so simple a way 
as the reading of a food advertisement. 

A lady out in Shelbina, Mo.,_ says, 
* About two years ago I was compelled to 
retire from my school teaching because I 
was completely broken down with nervous 
prostration. 

“IT suffered agony in my back. My 
hands and feet would swell up nights. I 
was in a dreadfully nervous condition, irri- 
table, with a dull heavy headache continu- 
ally, had no appetite and could not digest 
anything if I tried. I was unable to re- 
member what I read and was, of course, 
unfit for my work. 

“Some said I had consumption, others 
said dropsy. One day, as it by providence, 
I read the testimonial of a lady whose 
symptoms were mucb the same as mine, 
and she told of how Grape-Nuts Breakfast 
Food had cured her, so I concluded to try it. 

“TI left off the old-fashioned breaktast 
and began with Grape-Nuts, a little fruit 
and a cupof Postum Food Coffee. That 
was 8 months ago and I have steadily im- 
proved in both body and mind. Grape- 
Nuts Breakfast Food has done more tor me 
than all the medicine I have ever taken, 
and Iam now well again and able to re- 
turn once more to my school duties and 
able to do anything necessary in my work. 

“My mind is clearer and my body strong- 
er than ever before. Please do not publish 
my name.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


M: 
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when that wild beast was raging against 
everything that resisted his mad will or re- 
proved his monstrous vices. With supreme 
power in the hands of such a creature of 
Satan, who could tell what fires of persecu- 
tion were kindling for the people of Christ, 
or what revelation of God’s anger against the 
present evil world might be impending ? ” 
(Findlay.) Be ye not unwise—R. V., 
‘‘be ye not foolish.’ Understanding 
(R. V., “understand ’’) what the will of 
the Lord is. — That was the prime duty. 
By the patient study of His word, by minds 
kept receptive to the promptings of his 
Spirit, they were to know what God re- 
quired of them. 


18. Be not drunk (R. V., “ drunken ”’) 
with wine. — The Ephesian church con- 
tained within its communion converted 
thieves, sorcerers, and drunkards. It was 
the habit of the Asian Greeks, dwelling in 
the land of the vine, to resort to the wine- 
cup «8 a stimulus to social tellowship. 
Therefore when they brought their contri- 
butions of teod to the common table of the 
loveteasts and communion services, they 
were careful that wine was not lacking, 
with the result that scandalous indulgence 
sometimes resulted. A public sentiment 
against drunkenness did not then exist. 
Wherein is excess (R. V., “ wherein is 
riot’) —dissoluteness, profligacy, debauch- 
ery. But. be filled with the Spirit — 
which wiil more than meet and satisfy the 
craving for excitement. There is no joy so 
rich and full as that which comes trom the 
Spirit of God. Strictly the Greek reads, 
** Be filled in the Spirit.” Says Prof. Find- 
lay: ‘*Since the Holy Spirit of God is the 
element of the believer’s lite, surrounding 
while it penetrates his nature, it is the at- 
mosphere that he breathes, the ocean in 
which he is immersed. As a flood fills up 
the river-banks, as the drunkard is filled 
with the wine that he drains without limit, 
so the apostle would have his readers yield 
themselves to the tide of the Spirit’s com- 
ing and steep their nature in His influ- 
ence.” 


Our nature craves excitement —stimulas that 
shall set the pulses dancing and thrill the jaded 
frame, and lift the spirit above the task-work of 
lite and the dreary and hard conditions which 
make up the daily lot of multitudes. It is tbis 
craving that gives to strong drink its crue) fas- 
cination. Alcobol is a mighty magician. The 
tired laboring man, the bhousebold drudge shut 
up in city courts refreshed by no pleasant sight 
or cheering voice, by its aid can leave fretted 
nerves and aching limbs ard dull care behind, 
and taste, if it be only for a feverish moment, 
of the joy of bounding life. Can such cravings 
be hindered from seeking their relief? The re- 
moval of temptation will accomplish little un- 
less higher tastes are formed and springs of 
purer pleasure opened to the masses for whom 
our civilization makes life so drab and colorless 
(x positor’s Bible). 


19. Speaking to yourselves (R. V., “* to 
one another ’’) in psalms and hymns, etc. 
— giving vent to their spiritual joy in spir- 
itual songs, in coutrast with the bacchana- 
lian odes of those intoxicated wich wine. 
In Colossians 3:16 the apostle bids his read- 
ers ‘‘ teach and admonish one another by 
psalms, hymns, spiritual songs.” Pliny 
tells us that the early Christians used to 
meet and sing a song to Christ as God by 
turns among themselves. Making melody 
in your heart to the Lord — not merely 
with the lips. 


20, 21. Giving thanks — one of Paul’s 
most irequent injunctions, and here as else- 
where comprehensive. Thanksgiving must 
have no exceptions, no vacations — “ al- 
ways;” “for all things.” Submitting 


(R. V., “* subjecting’) yourselves one to 
another. — There must be no contusion. 
Those eager to prophesy and those eager to 
sing in the public assembly must not col- 
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lide. The spirit of love must make each 
submissive to the other. 


IV Illustrative 


l. From Mt. San Bernardino to the Pa- 
cific Ocean runs a line, straight as an arrow, 
which is the base line of all surveys made 
in that region. From it and with reference 
to it, all other lines are drawn. Faith in 
Jesus Christ is the base line ot the Chris- 
tian’s character. From it, and with reter- 
ence to it, all his habits and characteristics 
inust be drawn. It must determine the di- 
rection of his every thought and act. Tem- 
perance, whether in its wider or more re- 
stricted sense, is based uponit. Because a 
man is a Christian, he must use liquor as 
Christ would use it; he must view intem- 
perance as Christ would view it ; he must 
use his influence against drunkenness as 
Christ would use His. He has no choice be- 
tween temperance and intemperance. Hay- 
ing, by his acceptance of Christ as his Mas- 
ter and Redeemer, drawn the “ base line,”’ 
he must map out his life, in theory and 
practice, upon it (Monday Club Sermons). 


2. The modern saloon is a doorway ot 
hell. Did Satan himself attempt to estab- 
lish on the earth an agency for the demor- 
alization of society and the destruction of 
souls, he could devise nothing more thor- 
oughly adapted tor this than the licensed 
saloon. In its highest or lowest torm it 
marks oniy different degrees in individual 
ruin and civic corruption. Itis, at once,a 
manutactory of human wrecks, a source ot 
pestilence to the moral life of the commu- 
nity, and a shameful acknowledgment of 
the indifference and incompetence ot the 
church in its treatment of the temperance 
question. It stands as the logical expres, 
sion of the character and results of intem- 
perance, with its relatives, the poorhouse, 
the asylum, the prison ; as the church, with 
the school, the industries and the home, 
stands for the results of that temperance 
which is a religious duty (Monday Club 
Sermons). 





An Opportunity 


rMNHE following extracts trom the appeal 

ot Mrs. C. M. Jewell, who was ap- 
pointed by the Executive Meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to 
assist in arranging for the rebuilding of 
our institutions in Pekin, will be read 
with interest: 


“First in the order of importance in the 
forces making for progress, is the wide reaction 
now setting in from the uprising of last year, 
emphasizing to all thinking Chinese the neces- 
sity for readjustment to new conditions. An 
edict from the Kkmpress Dowager has appeared, 
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in which she goes quite out of her way to em- 
phasize the fact that she means reform, and 
that there must be no discredit upon her words 
by the officials of China. 

“Old China’s inefficiency is proven even to 
the Chinese conservatists themselves. The in- 
troduction of modern methods and inventions 
will miss the mark, if at this crisis Christian 
people do not come forward to do their part. 
Business enterprises are keen to take advan- 
tage of the new possibilities ; shall we, who are 
about the King’s business, be less ardent ? 

* Did you read Dr. Gamewell’s earnest plea 
for the Pekin University in the New York 
Advocate for December? Then you remember 
his speaking of one of the lessons we learned in 
the siege, when standing against the power 
tbat represented ignorance and sin. He said, 
‘ Whenever we were hard pressed, there we all 
rallied.’ Applying this principle, the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society is hard pressed in 
North China just now. Our splendid work 
must suffer heavy loss unless succor is at band. 

“A large majority of the young men of 
Pekin University owe much of their effective- 
ness to their wives. And where did these wives 
come from? From our Pekin Girls’ Boarding 
School! 

* We need $20,000 now to rebuild in Pekin our 
school-buildings, that were destroyed duriug 
1900. If every Methodist woman who reads this 
article will give one dollar towards this work, 
we shall have the needed money at once, and 
no burden upon anybody. I know it may 
mean giving up something you had expected 
to have yourself, yet because of the ‘ unspeak- 
able gift’ to you, will you not add this, an- 
other offering, to your gift to Him? Will not 
every sister who reads this appeal also call the 
attention of others to it? Please send your 
offering to Mrs. J. M. Cornell, 20 East 87th St., 
New York.” 


Throughout the New England Branch 
there has been great interest in the benefi- 
cent work of the Hospital in Pekin, which 
bore the honored name of Elizabeth 
Sleeper Davis,in its ministry to the poor 
suffering women and children of that 
crowded city. We cannot wait tor the 
possible tardy payment of the promised 
indemnity to restore this institution, where 
the spirit of the pitying Christ has, through 
its gifts of healing, been manifested unto 
the heathen. By building it soon, we can 
show them how Christ taught us to forgive. 
Here is an opportunity tor any one who 
would joy to make a thank-offering. Send 
any sum, large or small, to Miss M. E. 
Holt, 4 Berwick Park, Boston. For more 
information address Mrs. L. A. Alderman, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





Bible Characters. Stephen to Timothy. By Alex- 
ander Whyte, D.D. Fleming H. Revell Co.: Chi- 
cago. Price, $1.25. 

Having read many ot these character 
sketches from week to week in the British 
Weekly, this reviewer rejoices that they are 
thus brought out in book form, so that they 
may be secured by ministers and Bible 
students generally. The contents of the 
volume includes: ** Stephen,” ‘* Philip, Dea- 
con and Evangelist,” ‘* Cornelius,” ‘* Eu- 
tychus,”’ ** Felix,” ‘“* Festus,” “ King Agrip- 
pa,” “Luke, the Beloved Physician,” 
** Onesiphorus,” ‘** Alexander, the Copper- 
smith,” * Paul as a Student,” ‘‘ Paul ap- 
prehended of Christ Jesus,’ ‘' Paul in 
Arabia,” * Paul’s Visit to Jerusalem to See 
Peter,’’ ** Paulas a Preacher,” **‘ Paul as a 
Pastor,” * Paul as a Controversialist,’’ 
** Paul as a Man of Prayer,’ “* Paul as a 
Believing Man,” * Paul as the Chief of Sin- 
ners,” ** The Thorn in Paul’s Flesh,” “* Paul 
as Sold under Sin,” *‘ Paul’s Blamelessness 
as a Minister,” ‘‘ Paul as an Evangelical 
Mystic,” ‘‘ Paul’s Great Heaviness and 
Continual Sorrow ot Heart,’ ‘* Paul the 
Aged,” ‘* Apollos,” ‘ Lois and Eunice,” 
“Timothy as a Child,’ ‘“* Timothy asa 
Young Minister.””’ Few men combine abil- 
ity as a critical and well-balanced exegete 
with the power to reproduce the times and 
spirit of the age by means of pertinent and 
practical lessons as does Dr. Whyte. In 
these character sketches the men live, 
breathe and speak today as they did in the 
olden time. To read this book is to be in- 
troduced anew not only to Paul and Luke, 
but to those we are too apt to consider in- 
different and unimportant characters in the 
New Testament. No one can read this vel- 
ume without being permanently enriched 
and enlarged thereby. 

The Religious Condition of Young Men, A 
Study. By James F. Oates, Secretary Central De- 
partment, Chicago Y. M.©. A. Preface by George A. 
Coe, professor of Philosophy at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Published by the Central Department, Young 
Men's ‘’bristian Association : Chicago. 

The assumption underlying this study is 
that Christian workers need definite and 
specialized knowledge ot the class of per- 
sons to whom they minister. The princi- 
pal argument is that the methods and re- 
sults ot psychology and sociology should 
be harnessed in the service ot religion. A 
series of investigations and inquiries was 
made by the Chicago Association touching 
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the habits and surroundings of young men, 
and the results are given in the study in 
the torm of tables and colored graphics, 
accompanied by much interesting and edi- 
fying explanatory matter. The book is of 
special value to Christian workers who are 
interested in reaching young men and win- 
ning them to Christ. 
Cambeidge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 
Psaims [V and V. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D. D., 


Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew. University Press : Cambridge. 


We have already made note of the Book 
of Acts of this series and given some ac- 
count ot the origin ot the entire work. The 
general treatment of the Psalter in this 
book embraces position, na:ues, number- 
ing, titles, authorship, age, object, collec- 
tion and growth ot the Psalms. The author 
also discusses the form ot Hebrew poetry, 
the Hebrew text, the ancient versions, the 
English versions ; the Messianic hope ex- 
pressed ; some points in the theology of the 
Psalms ; and the use of the Psalter in the 
Christian Chureh. Erudition and critical 
care in the selection and use ot material are 
exhibited in every detail ot the book. 


Infant Salvation. By M. J. Firey, D. D, 
Wagnalls Co.: New York and London, 


The position of the author is that the in- 
fant is a complete personality, possessing 
all the faculties of the adult. Despite its 
feebleness, it also possesses receptivity be- 
fore it can either accept or reject. In other 
words, itis at birth in a passive state, ex- 
actly the one sought for in the adult betore 
the Holy Spirit can regenerate the soul. 
The attempt is made to prove that the nat- 
ural depravity of the infant does not de- 
stroy this passivity, or prevent the intro- 
duction of saving grace. It is claimed, 
also, that when such a state exists, saving 
grace need not wait for the means of grace, 
but can, without coercion, enter the heart 
ot the infant, take possession, destroy the 
power of depravity, regenerate the intant 
soul, and create it an heir of salvation. 


Funk & 


The Colonials, By Allen French. Doubleday, Frage 

& Co.: New York. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this book, a native of Bos- 
ton and uow living in Concord, has passed 
all his life among the historic scenes ot 
which he writes so interestingly. The 
opening chapters, which form a sort of pro- 
logue, are among the strongest in the book. 
The stirring events recorded in them occur 
in the wilderness about Lake Huron. 
Francis Ellery, a young Bostonian, finds 

»an English girl captive among the Indians, 
and induces them to let her go back to civ- 
ilization under the care ot a British officer. 
The man proving unworthy of his trust, 
the Indians reclaim the girl and flee into 
the wilderness. After a long chase they 
are found by Ellery almost starving. He 
provides food for them for months ; but all 
the Indians being killed by a hostile tribe, 
he and his charge escape, sorely wounded, 
to the nearest fort. The girl is told that he 
is dead, and goes to rejoin her father. The 
scene now changes to Boston at the time of 
the famous *“* Tea Party.’? The events of 
those times, the battle ot Lexington and 
Concord, the battle of Bunker Hill, the tor- 
titying of Dorchester Heights, are given 
with absolute historical accuracy. Here 
we find Francis Ellery a patriot, Alice, the 
young English girl, her brother, and Capt. 
Sotheran, the young officer of the wilder- 
ness. A very pretty romance adds interest 
to the dry historical details, and reaches a 
happy ending in the last thrilling chapters. 
While the book is entertaining and in- 
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structive both in plot and illustration, the 
diction at times is poor — hardly what one 
would expect from a Harvard man, as we 
understand the author to be. 

As They Did It; or, The First Church of Warden, 


By Rev. Fred. M. Coddington. Jennings & Pye: 
Cincinnati. Price, $1.25. 7 


Dr. Burns is the pastor of the First 
Church of Warden, whose members are re- 
fined and wealthy. He is strangely moved, 
in preparing his sermon for the last Sun- 
day ot the old year, to choose the text: 
** Blessed is he whose transgression is for- 
given, whose sin is covered.” The sermon 
is duly preached with much intensity ot 
feeling and conviction, and marks the be- 
ginning of a reformation in the church. 
The members awake to the consciousness 
of their selfishness, and take on new life. 
Prayer-meetings thrive, an anti-saloon 
league is organized, and a reading-room 
opened in the church for the use of the pub- 
lic. By their loving and aggressive service 
the members of the church induce many 
* outsiders’ to begin the Christian lite. 
There is just enough romance to give the 
story a delightful flavor. 


The Church of Saint Bunco, 


By Gordon Clark. 
The Abbey Press : New York. 


“A drastic treatment of a copyrighted 
religion — un-Christian non-science.” So 
reads an inscription on the title page. It is 
well named. The writer wields a sharp 
pen, and he cuts to thequick on almost 
every page. He does not deny the power ot 
mind over matter, or of the human mind 
over the human body, but claims that *‘ the 
toolish and pestilent thing termed ‘ Chris- 
tian Science’ is a leech fastened upon these 
great truths.” ‘* There is no use,” he says, 
“ot saying this to Christian Scientists 
themselves — an obedient chain-gang in 
hypnotic servitude — but people who are not 
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already ‘ in Science) ought tojibe prompted 
not to get there.”” The main purpose of his 
book is to show that the historical and bio- 
graphical claims of the base of the move- 
ment are false. He begins with the intro- 
duction of mesmerism into the United 
States in 1836 by Charles Poyan, a French- 
man, and its acceptance by Phineas Park- 
hurst Quimby, a Maine Yankee. The his- 
tory of Quimby’s experiments is most in- 
terestingly sketched, also the relationship 
existing between Quimby’s system of meta- 
physical healing and Mrs. Eddy’s doctrines 
ot “ Christian Science.’’ The writer hopes 
to prevent Christian Science trom gather- 
‘ing in more adherents by showing up the 
absurd and unsound claims of its founder. 


By C. V. 
Price, $1. 


The Children’s Covenant, Anthony. 


Jennings & Pye: Cincinnati. 


The author makes a strong plea tor the 
instruction of children in religious doc- 
trines. Hecertainly opens up a subject of 
the utmost importance. Protestantism 
suffers great losses in the neglect and even- 
tual apostasy of children born of Christian 
parents. The Roman Catholic Church is 
exceedingly wise at this point. Dr. An- 
thony not only urges Christian parents to 
give strict attention to this matter, but 
makes suggestions that will greatly help 
them in the discharge of these important 
obligations. 





Magazines 





—‘‘Germany and Her Polish Subjects,” by 
ap American journalist, in the March number 
of the Chautauquan, is a most interesting dis- 
cussion of the general policy of the German 
government both with regard to internal devel- 
opment and in relation to otrer nations. In 
view of the visit of Prince Henry, it is partic- 
ularly timely. The paper on “The United 
States of Brazil,’ by Edwin A. Stert, of Tufts 
College, contains a large amount of informa- 
tion about the development of that country. 
In the department “ A Reading Journey in Cen- 
tral Europe,” Lincoln Hulley appears with a 
finely illustrated paper on “The Land of Lu- 
ther.”” Among the other noteworthy contribu- 
tions are: “ Co-operation in International Re- 
forms” and “ Diplomatic Incidents of the Mex- 
ican War,” by Edwin Erle Sparks; and “ An- 
tique and Modern French Lace,” by Ada Ster- 
ling. (The Chautauquan: Cleveland, O.) 


—In the International Monthly for March, 
Captain Alfred T. Mahan, U. 8. N., leads off 
with a novel paper on“ The Military Rule of 
Obedience,” in which he discusses the ever-in- 
teresting question, ‘Under what conditions is 
it permissible to disregard orders, or, even more 
positively, to act contrary to them?” Fred C. 
Conybeare, of Oxford, England, appears with a 
suggestive paper On “ Decay of the Belief in the 
Devil.” He deals more particularly with the 
“personal” devil who at one time occupied a 
large place in the superstitious beliefs of igno- 
rant people in theOld World. Among the other 
excellent papers are: “ Fairy Lore and Primi- 
tive Religion,” William Wells Newell; “ Native 
American Culture: Its Independent Evolution,” 
A. H. Keane; ‘‘Our Work in the Philippines,” 
Charlies A. Conant. (International Monthly: 
Burlington, Vt.) 


—— The Forum, edited by J. M. Rice, is a peri 
odical that deals with vital subjects of wide- 
spread human interest. The papers are usually 
written by specialists in some department of 
human activity, and are timely and well se- 
lected. The March number contains fourteen 
papers. A few of the titles will indicate the 
general range of contents: ‘The Proposals of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission,” W. D. 
Hines, first vice-president Louisville railroad; 
‘**Some Remarkable Russian Engineering 
Projects,” R. E. C. Long; “The True Funce- 
tions of a Great University,” G. T. Ladd, pro- 
fessor of philosophy, Yale; ‘The Primary 
Election Movement,’ Albert Watkins; “The 
Consolidation of Schools,” Clarence E. Blake. 
(Forum Publishing Co.: New York.) 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for March area 
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character sketch of President Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, by George P. Morris, with 
interesting portraits; illustraied articles on 
“South American War Issues,’”’ by Edwin 
Emerson, Jr.; “The Longest Power-Trans- 
mission in the World,” by Thomas C. Martin; 
an account of ‘The Metaphysical Movement,” 
by Paul Tyner, with portraits; ‘The Need of 
Scientific Agriculture in the South,” by George 
W. Carver, the professor of agricultuge in 
Booker T. Washington’s Tuskegee Institute ; 
“ German-American Diplomatic and Commer- 
cial Relations Historically Considered,” by 
George M. Fisk; and “ Practical Missions,"’ by 
Edwin Munsell Bliss. The frontispiece of the 
number is an excellent recent portrait of 
Prince Henry. (American Monthly Review of 
Reviews: 13 Astor Place, New York.) 


— The Missionary Review for March is as 
usual filled with up-to-date contributions bear- 
ing on live missionary subjects. Among the 
more noteworthy are: ‘“‘Happy Homes for 
* Nobody’s Children,’” Thomas J. Barnardo ; 
* Politics and Missions in Korea,” Dr. Arthur 
J. Brown ; “ Religious Forces in Mexico and 
Central America,” Dr. John W. Butler; “A 
New Reformation in France,’ Mrs. D. L. Piar- 
son ; “‘ Barbarities in the Congo Free State,” 
Dr. John T. Gracey ; “ Christian Literature for 
Turkey,” Dr. Henry O. Dwight. (Funk & Wag- 
nallis Co.: New York and London.) 


— The North American Review for March 
contains three papers on international subjects 
of great interest: ‘‘Germany’s Political Turn- 
ing-Point,” by Wolf von Schierbrand; 


“International Arbitration and the Pan- 
American Conference,’ by Harris Taylor, 
autbor of “ International Public Law;” “ Mus- 


covite Designs on Manchuria,’ by L. Miner; 
and * Public Debts of the British Possessions,” 
by Harold Cox. These contributions are of 
an interpretative character and are of special 
value to the well-informed reader who is 
desirous of understanding the matter-of-fact 
news items and editorials bearing on these 
topics that appear in the daily press. This 
quality of comprehensive luminosity is also a 
marked feature of the other excellent papers in 
this number, among which are: “Some Neg- 
lected Naval Lessons of the War,’ by A 
¥riend of the Navy; ‘‘The Banking and Treas- 
ury System of the United States,” by J. H. 
Walker; and “Constitutional Powers of the 
Senate: A Reply,” by W. H. Moody. (North 
American Review: New York.) 


— William R. Merriam, superintendent of 
the Census, discusses “*‘ Trusts,’ in the Light of 
Census Returns,” in the March Atlantic Month- 
ly. He gives the statistics showing the exact 
extent to which the great industrial combina- 
tions have been formed. He indicates the dan- 
gers attending such aggregations of wealth, but 
neglects to suggest a remedy for their regula- 
tion. ‘* The Educational Problem in the Phil- 
ippines ” is discussed by Fred W. Atkinson. He 
is quite optimistic about the educational out- 
look in the islands. Closely related to this 
paper is one by Charles A. Conant on the ** Eco- 
nomic Future of the Philippines.’’ Part I of 
“ Bylow Hill,” a story by G. W. Cable, in three 
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parts, appears in this number. The other con- 
tributions include: “ England and the War of 
Secession,’”” Goldwin Smith; “ Vivisection,’’ 
Henry Childs Merwin ; and a variety of papers 
and sketches on subjects of general interest. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 


— “The Mecca Road to Paradise” by John 
Langdon Heaton, occupies first place in the Zra 
for March. It is a fully illustrated description 
of the Mohammedan pilgrimages to Mecca. 
* Photographic Falsehoods,” by George W. 
Betz, M. D., is a unique contribution, contain- 
ing many clever suggestions for making freak 
photographs. It will instantly arrest the atten- 
tion of the owner of a kodak. Among the other 
papers are: “ Washington Headquarters,” by 
W. W. H. Davis; “ Book Collecting,” by Jobn 
Burns ; and “ Amir Abdur Rahman Khan as a 
Writer,” by Charles Johnston. Fiction is con- 
tributed by Wm. MacLeod Raine, Joel Chandler 
Harris, Gilbert Parker, and Louise Betts Ea- 
wards. (Henry T. Coates « Co. : Philadelpbia.) 
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THE SPRUCEVILLE CHARGE 
A Statement by the Pastor 


Mr. Epiror: It was consistent with the 
settled practice of our official board for the 
ebairman to publish his recent report in 
Z10n’s HERALD, and thereby acquaint the 
whole Methodist world with his views and 
the board’s ; for, notwithstanding my fre- 
quently expressed disapproval of the prac- 
tice, they are to a man always tavorable to 
the whole laity being fully informed of all 
their official acts and recorded views. 
They defend their procedure on the illogical 
ground that they are representatives, like 
directors of corporations chosen by the 
stockholders, and not amenable solely to 
their pastor, as I contend they are. I have 
done all I could to correct their erroneous 
views, but am compelled to the conclusion 
(and contess it in profound grief) that they 
are incorrigible. Under these circum- 
stances I am constrained to ask the indul- 
gence of sufficient space in your valuable 
paper to define briefly my position and 
views, and to correct the unwise impres- 
sions the chairman’s report is liable to give. 

My position is briefly defined as that of a 
progressive student of the times. We must 
bear in mind that we live in the twentieth 
century, and are educated tar and beyond 
the possibilities of our fathers. A different 
food is required today tor the minds of 
men, we are informed by the more liberal 
thinkers (and who else, pray, should pre- 
sume to be public leaders and religious 
teachers?), than was required in the days 


+ of good Mr. Wesley, and a more rational 


treatment ot the problems of the intellect. 
It may have been well enough in his life- 
time, in order to build up a new church, to 
arrest the attention of colliers and other 
poor people by touching hymns, and awak- 
en their untrained faculties by tear-com- 
pelling sermons (who wquld think of 
preaching a sermon in our churches, our 
fashionable churches of today?) on the 
enormity of sin and the hollowness of sin- 
ful pleasures as springs ot happiness ; and 
to place in their hands such books as Mr. 
Wesley, Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Benson, Dr. Clarke and others wrote (not 
one ot them a D. D.), and Mr. Wesley’s 
press produced; and to enlist the thought- 
tul and wore cultured by discussing ab- 
stract truth and important theological 
themes, defining with care the terms of sal- 
vation and the requisites tor present living 
and happiness and future joy and peace. 
But today another kind of preaching, 
wholly different, is required. Have not 
the arguments ot the past long since been 
spent? And the books containing them — 
are they any longer read and choice selec- 
tions caretully committed to memory? 
Our faith needs restatement, Mr. Editor, 
and our methods revision. 

We are told that the early Methodists, in 
their simplicity, attached great importance 
to prayer services, and faithfully week by 
week sought the ordeal ot self-examination 
in class-meeting. There, very largely, 
their spiritual conquests were had and 
souls were saved. Religious fervor was 
approved and melting times encouraged. 
The shouts ot joy and thankfulness, the 
hallelujahs of praise and gratitude, the un- 
ceremonious haste of awakened sinners to 
the mourners’ bench, disturbed no sensi- 
tive ear or critical eye. It was salvation 
the minister preached, and it was salvation 
the hearer wanted. But did they have the 
comforts o1 life that we have, the privileges 
ot recreation and enjoyment we possess ? 
Were they not content to spend valuable 
time listening to emotional exhortation 
and uninstructive discourse, to sacrifice 
self and self-interests for the benefit of 
others, as is occasionally said today? But 
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we have learned a better way. The mod- 
ern purpose is to make the most of one’s 
self, to seek the best things in life, the best 
preacher, the best music, the best church, 
the best society — all for the least money 
consistent with advertising one’s self and 
business ambitions and family as widely 
and wisely as possible; and to that end 
carefully to avoid the things that made our 
impractical predecessors a peculiar people, 
and avoid offence. We need to be like 
other people, the people around us, it we 
would prosper. Let it be remembered, my 
brethren — tor the moment, Mr. Editor, I 
thought I was addressing my people — that 
we of today know more than our fathers 
knew. Our field of observation is broader. 
Their limitations as to time and place and 
subjects — did they net cease with them ? 
We are cultured, we are esthetic. The 
ideal most forcibly appeals to us — the ideal 
in nature and art. Their ideal was of the 
unreal, in a world foreign to the earth and 
its established institutions. We have 
learned that the future is merely the pro- 
longation of the present, and the presept 
gives us hope of subsequent progression. 
In a word, I believe and preach that Sci- 
ence (always print Science with a capital 
S) is our great educator. That which 
cannot stand in the presence of Science 
must step aside. It matters not that her 
Savants agree in some instances only. 
Their positiveness ir all other instances 
should persuade us. Formerly the com- 
mon people showed their love tor the Bible 
by reverently reading it; now, more prac- 
tically in our busy day, by honoring the 
Book as a cherished fetich on a cold marble 
centre table. The uncommon people were 
not quite sure there was such a book, their 
time being too congenially employed to 
investigate; but now, assured of the fact 
by the unanimity ot magazine and review 
references, and loving the old, unopened, 
and clasped Book intensely (tor tashion’s 
sake), with a zeal too appreciative of its 
unappreciated value tor personal contact 
and reading, they — well, they are satisfied 
that its varied contents are on the whole 
quite too inelegant for their refined tastes. 
In fact, what the great Public demands 
today is a practical religion that takes iuto 
account, first, the delights of form and 
color tor the eye, of exquisite music for the 
ear, and of the latest philosophical hy poth- 
eses (called by my intensely peculiar board 
‘* pleasing semi-fictions’’) forthe mind. A 
monument should be raised to Science — 
the most promising child of the Intellect — 
a monument of gold and silver and brass; 
and as a progressive teacher and student ot 
Science and of the times I am using all my 
efforts preparatory to that laudable end, 
and diligently trying to bring my people 
up to my advanced ground. Secondly, the 
changed conditions of living, and the de- 
mands of culture, of society and wealth, 
for, as the chairman naively suggests, we 
are a peculiar people. When everybody 
was poor, it was convenient, very conven- 
ient, to profess equality; but now that 
many are acquiring distinction and wealth, 
is not the question very properly asked, 
Must our very first families be subjected to 
a common table in the Lord’s house, be 
obliged to “‘ brother” and “sister” with the 
socially inferior (this is getting to be a very 
serious matter), and be deprived of select 
pleasures and refined amusements such as 
the theatre and dancing and cards? I do 
not state the question to answer it. I am 
very liberalin my views. But those read- 
ers who read between the lines will under- 
stand in part something of the difficulties I 
have to contend with in my official board. 
It its members were only modern in their 
views and progressive, I could build up the 
Spruceville charge right away. But what 
can even an able, popular minister do, 
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whose board unhesitatingly disregards his 
advice at times and refuses to recommend 
for full membership some of our most 
prominent citizens on the ground that they 
do not bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance? Admission, in one case, would have 
added $150 to my salary. 

But, Mr. Editor, I have said enough. 
Your discriminating readers will appre- 
ciate the difficulties under which I am la- 
boring. ‘'onterence will soon be here, and 
I think ot moving this spring, contrary to 
my former intention. I shall accept a very 
desirable city appointment if all goes well. 
City air agrees with me better than the 
country. 

(Rev.) J. Hotuis Purrum. 

Spruceville. 


P.S.— I may add that [I should be 
pleased to make an early appointment to 
come down to Boston toaddress the Preach- 
ers’ Meeting. You might name it to Dr. X. 
He need be to no pains to advertise the 
meeting and my selection as speaker. I 


will see that it is fully attended to. No 
trouble to me. 
4, 3. 2. 
MEM. For the Editor. —I have received 


several degrees from some of the principal 
institutions of learning, which my friends 
like to see printed in connection with my 
name, especially the degrees indicating the 
doctorates of divinity and philosophy. I 
seldom use them myself, when attaching 
my signature, as I do not consider it in 
good taste to do so. (See “ Watts on the 
Mind.) Butof course you have my per- 
mission, in the exercise ot your trained ed- 
itorial judgment, always to use degrees 
with my name; and, indeed, I believe it is 
customary for an editor to attach one or 
m»re degrees to the name of a contributor 
of ecclesiastical position and social stand- 
ing. ButI disapprove ot the use ot more 
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Saves Her Husband 





The author of the “* Degeneration of Doro- 
thy,”” Mr. Franklin Kinsella, 226 W. 25th 
St., New York city, was the victim of a lit- 
tle by-play —— but he can best tell the 
story himself. ‘“‘I must confess that I have 
been the victim of an innocent deception 
which turned out all for the best, how- 
ever. 

““ I had been resting under the belief, for 
some years, that coffee served asa lubri- 
cant to my cerebral convolutions, in other 
words, ‘ made the wheels go round,’ and I 
had an idea that I could not work without 
it as a stimulant. 

ae soon paid the penalty in nervousness, 
loss of flesh, insomnia and restlessness, 
none of which troubles would yield to any 
or all medicines. I finally got in rather a 
bad way and my wife took a hand in the 
affair all unknown to me. She purchased a 
package o/ Postum Coffee and first gave me 
one-half Postum and one-half coffee. In a 
little time she had me down to clear Post- 
um, and | was none the wiser. 

“I noticed that 1 was getting better, my 
nerves were steadier, and [ began to gain 
flesh and sleep nights. My work was per- 
formed far better than in my old condi- 
tion. 

“ Commenting upon my greatly im- 
proved health one morning I was told the 
truth. ‘’Tis to laugh,’ so I submitted 
gracefully and joined the Postum ranks. 

“* Experience teaches that boiling is one- 
halt the game. When the directions are 
carried out the result will be as fine a cup 
et rich, fragrant coffee as ever delighted the 
senses without ruining the nerves.” 
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than (wo, atany one time, on a brief con- 
tribution like the present. 
J. H. P. 


N. B. —Should you decide to attach the 
degrees (two only), you might send me, ex- 
pressage prepaid, two or three dozen extra 
copies of the HERALD, of the issue contain- 
ing my contribution (be very careful that 
it is the issue), for gratuitous circulation. I 
shall be happy to widen the field of the 
HERALD’s usefulness and influence, and 
shall let my people know that I am a con- 


tributor. 
a. Me Fe 





Centennial at South Somerset 


N March 2, 1802, Rev. John Finnegan 
QO organized the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Somerset. On Sunday, 
March 2, 1902, with fitting services, the one 
hundredth anniversary was observed. The 
weather was anything but propitious, yet 
there was a large attendance. This is the 
mother church of all this section; hence 
Fall River Methodists were attracted by 
the occasion, and by the fact that Hon. 
John Summerfield Brayton, LL.D., was to 
deliver an historical address. He spoke, 
in part, as follows: 


“*Children’s children are the crown of old 
men ; and the glory of children are their fathers.’ 
These words were spoken ten centuries before 
the Cbristian era, almost three thousand years 
ago, and are just as true today as they ever 
were. Today we commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the planting of this 
church by our fathers. When they laid here 
the foundations of a church from which all the 
Methodist Episcopal churches in this entire re- 
gion have sprung, they builded better than 
they knew. These devout and self-sacrificing 
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Mr. John Wilbur, who lived in a cottage which 
then stood in tbe dooryard of the late Hon. 
William Lawton Slade, had heard of Mr. Snell- 
ing,and had become interested in him. Mr. 
Wilbur invited Mr. Snelling to preach at his 
home. This was the beginning of Methodist 
preaching in Somerset. From tbat time until 
the erection of the first meeting-house here, in 
1804, Mr. Wilbur's house war freely opened to 








REV. J. ELBERT THOMAS 
Pastor South Somerset Church 


the Methodist preachers and for Methodist 
meetings. The class formed by Mr. Snelling 
was the nucleus of the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in Somerset, which church was 
organized on the second of March, 1802,one bun- 
dred years ago today, by Rev. John Finnegan. 
The names of those who united and formed the 
church, and constituted its original members, 
were : Capt. James Sherman, Nathaniel Lewin, 
Diana Lewin, Sarah Lewin, Jemima Lewin, 

Gardner Anthony, 











Israel Anthony, re- 
ceived March, 1802. 
“Additions were 
soon made to the 
original number. 
The first one to join 
was Mr. John Bray- 
ton. IL quote from 
Mr. John Livesey, a 
former pastor of this 
church: ‘ Mr. Bray- 
ton at once became 
one of the most in- 
fluential and useful 
mem bers of the little 
flock, thoroughly 
identifying himself 
with its interests. 
His means and his 
liberality enabled 
him to contribute 
freely for its sup- 
port, and his hospi- 
tality disposed him 
to keep open house 
for the generous en- 
tertainment of the 
weary itinerant«, 
who were always 
sure of a hearty wel- 
come and of needed 
rest beneath his 
roof.’ Today there 
are here,on this oc- 
casion, grandchil- 
dren and great- 
grandchildren of 
this Christian patri 
arch. ‘Children’s 
children are the 








HON. JOHN“SUMMERFIELD BRAYTON, LL. D. 


Christians are the%glory of us, their children. 

« At the Conference held in the year 1800, Rev. 
Joseph Snelling, who became one of the emi- 
nent men in the Methodist denomination, was 
stationed on what was then called the Warren 
circuit. Mr. Snelling made frequent visits in 
this vicinity, and formed a class which met at 
the house of Nathaniel Lewin, in Swansea. Mr. 
Lewin resided in a large double dwelling, sit- 
uated about one mile east of Swansea Village. 


crown of old men 
and the glory of chil- 


dren are their fa- 
thers.’ 

“In 1804, only 
twenty years after the formal organization 
at Baltimore of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, and two years after 


the planting of this church, our fathers, who 
are our glory, erected a house of worship. 
Tbe land upon which the chapel was built was 
generously given by Capt. William Reed, who, 
during his long and useful life,was a warm 
friend and generous supporter of the church, 
and whose children and grandchildren, being 
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his crown, have emulated, in their many gifts 
to the church, bis worthy example. 

*“ Job Gardner united with this church in the 
year 1812, and continued an honored and re- 
spected member thereof until his death in 1875 
—a period of sixty-three years. During this 
long term he was constant upon its ministra 
tions, taking an active part in the prayer, con- 
ference and class-meetings. For many years 
he was one of the stewards and a trustee of the 
church. Although he lived several miles away, 
he was rarely absent from his seat in church. 
He and his family illustrated the aphorism, 
‘ Those who live farthest away from the meet- 
ing-house are the first at church.’ He wasa 
man of deep religious character, loyal to his 
church and to the objects connected therewith, 
In 1822 he was one of the first subscribers to 
ZION’S HERALD, which for eighty consecutive 
years has come to the post-office in ®wansea, 
bearing all this time the name that it did four- 
score years ago. 

“Some of the most notable pioneers of the 
Methodist denomination have preached in the 
old church — Bishop Asbury, Freeborn Garrett- 
son, Lorenzo Dow, and many others. Bishop 
Asbury preached here twice —once in 1809, and 
again on Sept. 23, 1815. Mrs. Ruth Ann Bush, 
who will be ninety-five years old the eighth day 
of this month, and who joined this church 
seventy-eight years ago and is now a member, 
was present on that occasion and heard the 
Bishop preach. 

“In 1824 Mr. Ebenezer Blake was stationed 
here. This church then consisted of seventy- 
eight members. He commenced ‘ preaching 
lectures’ week-day evenings twice each week 
at Troy, now Fall River. He was the first Meth- 
odist preacher in that town. 

* At the quarterly conference held May 2, 
1837, in Somerset, it was voted to set off Fall 
River as a separate station, and thereupon, at 
the session of the Conference held in June of the 
same year, Rev. Edward T. Taylor, who subse- 
quently became eminent as‘ Father Taylor’ of 
the Seamen’s Bethel in Koston, was assigned 
as the preacher. 

“There have been licensed by the church as 
local preachers, James Sherman, John An- 
thony, Levi Chace, Samuel Boyd, Israel Wood, 
Isaac J. Lansing, Edward L. Hyde. Two of the 
members of this church became the wives of 
Methodist clergymen. 

“At the Conference in 184, fifty-eight years 
ago, this station was left to be supplied. The 
presiding elder sent here a young man who had 
recently entered the Christian ministry. This 
was his first appointment. He was of robust 
health, fired with zeal and entbusiasm, thor- 
oughly consecrated, and well-equipped by edu- 
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Giant Flowering Caladium 

Grandest foliage and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leaves 8 to 5 feet long by2 or 21-3 feet broad; perfectly 
immense, and make a plant which for tropical juxuriance 
hasnoequal. Added fo this wonderful foliage effect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15inches long, snow- 
white, with a rich and exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year 
roundin pots. Not only is it the grandest garden or lawn 
plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 

alls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in 
foliage, to say nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the 
year, and will astonish every one with its magnificence— 
so novel, effective, free qrowen and fragrant. 

Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full per- 
fection, 26ec. each; 8 for 60c.; 6 for 81.00 by 

. postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 

OUR*GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; pro- 
fusely lllustrated; Large Colored Plates; 156 pages; FRE 
toany who expect toorder. Many great novelties. % 


| JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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cation and culture for the life-work which was 
then before him. For nearly six decades he has 
been an important factor in and a prominent 
member of the Annual Conference ; for twenty- 
five years its honored and trusted secretary. 
He bas filled with marked success a8 a pas- 
tor, preacherfand Christian guide the many 
charges to which he has been assigned, loved 
and beloved by all, going in and out before his 
people and breaking unto them the bread of 
life. He is with us today to join in commemo- 


rating the one hundredth anniversary of the— 


church of his first love. His university honored 
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dren’s children are the crown of o!d men, and 
the glory of children are their fathers.’ ”’ 


The address was listened to with marked 
interest. Its significance to those inter- 
ested in local history can be readily appre- 
ciated. The speaker, his connection with 
the notable family that has done so much 
for Methodism here, and the eloquence 
with which the message was delivered, 
combined to make it an impressive hour. 
At the close of the address Mr. Brayton 

stepped to the side of the pulpit, and 
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itself when it bestowed its highest honor, the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, upon Rev. Micah 
Jones Talbot. 

‘' In 1860 a lot of land direcily east of the meet- 
ing-house was conveyed by Mr, Jonathan Slade 
for a nominal consideration to the trustees. A 
pleasant and commodious parsonage was 
erected thereon at a cost of about $1,600. In 1896 
one hundred and fifty volumes of books espe- 
cially selected for that purpose, and constitut- 
ing a valuable working and reference library 
for the minister, were donated and placed in the 
pastor’s study. 

* On the night of the 3lst of March, 1889. the 
meeting-house was destroyed by fire. Every- 
thing was lost except a small Bible, a few Ep- 
worth bymn-books, and a pew cushion. Ata 
meeting of the trustees, held only four days 
after the destruction of the bouse, it was 
voted to rebuild the church, and a commit- 
tee was appointed to solicit funds for that 
purpose. On tbe 22d of May, at a meeting 
of the trustees, plans for the new church were 
presented and approved ; on the 3lst day of the 
same month the corner-stone of the new edifice 
was laid with appropriate services. During the 
construction of the new church an alteration 
was made in the plan of the tower to make room 
for a bell and clock, which were presented by 
some friends of the church as a memorial 
of their ancestor, the late John Brayton. 
Also one bundred dollars were deposited in the 
Fall River Savings Bank, the income of which 
was to be used toward keeping the clock in re- 
pair. The bell weighs 705 pounds, is of sweet 
tone and is frequently heard several miley 
away, and was specially cast for this church. It 
bears an appropriate inscription. 

‘On the fifth day of December, 1889, this church 
in which we are now assembled was dedicated. 
You well remember the reply of Cornelia, the 
mother of the Gracchi, to that other Roman 
matron, who had exhibited her own glittering 
treasures, and in return asked for those of Cor- 
nelia. Sbe, with a mother’s affection, pointed 
to her sons, and proudly said, ‘ These are my 
jewels.’ The First Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Somerset today, upon its centennial anniver- 
sary, points to the Metbodist churches situated 
on both sides of the Taunton Great River, from 
its mouth to its source, all cf which churches 
have sprung from her loins, and witb more than 
a Roman pride says: ‘These are my jewels.’ 
Our fathers, whose sublime faith founded this 
church, and their immediate successors who 
have carried forward the work begun by their 
ancestors; have gone to their eternal reward, 
and we, their children, are endeavoring to con- 
tinue their work bere. Then let us, the children 
of this ancient church, with gratitude for the 
past, pledge ourselves to a better service in the 
future, and, with the blessing of Almighty God, 
the light of this hilltop will lighten this whole 
community to the latest generation. ‘Chil- 





said : 

* And now, members and friends of the 
First Methodist EKpiscopal Church in 
Somerset, I have tbe honor and pleasure 
to make the following announcements: 

“In memory of his grandparents, his 
parents, his uncle and his two brothers, 
all of whom were honored members of 
this church, Mr. David Mason Anthony, 
of Fall River, presents to the trustees of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Somerset, on this its centennial anniver- 
sary, the sum of $500, the income of which 
is to be used for the support of the Gos- 
pel here. 

‘A great-grandson of Gardner Anthony, 
one of the original members of this 
church, in memory of his ancestor, con- 
tributes the sum of $50 for a like purpose. 

‘Miss Sarah A. Gray, an exemplary 
Christian woman, was for many years an 
esteemed member of this church. The 
snows of seventeen winters have falien upon her 
grave, but ber memory is still fresb and fragrant, 
and is cherished by those who are left bebind. 
Mrs. Frank S. Stevens, in memory of her beloved 
aunt, presents to the trustees of this church the 
sum of $600, to be called the Sarah A. Gray fund, 
the income of which is to be used for the sup- 
port of the Gospel. 

‘**Asa memorial ot Mr. Jobn Brayton, bis de- 
scendants of the third and fourth generations 
present to this church of their ancestor the sum 
of $1,500, the income of which is to be used for 
the support of the Gospel.” 





The pastor, Rev. J. Elbert Thomas, then 
addressed Mr. Brayton, saying ; 


‘“* Mr Brayton, for the members of the church 











MR. W. G. PEARSE 
Treasurer of the Church 


of which I am pastor, I take great pleasure in 
thanking you for your most interesting address 
of this afternoon, and also for these gifts, one of 
which came from you, and the others which I 
understand came through you. I also wish to 
thank you for the efforts which have been made 
in repairs upon this church.” 


Rev. Dr. Benton then expressed his 
thanks for both the address and the gifts. 
He asked the congregation to rise, which it 
did, thus expressing its appreciation. Be- 
side these gifts the offerings amounted 
to $60. 
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Rev. Dr. M. J. Talbot, pastor in 1844, de- 
livered an address on ‘** Our Pastors.”’ Rey. 
W.I. Ward spoke for ‘*‘ The Daughters of 
the Mother Church.” Prot. MacWatters, 
ot Boston University, sang both afternoon 
andevening. The choir of First Church 
assisted the local choir. 

Dr. S.O. Benton preached the evening 
sermon. 

On Tuesday evening a reunion supper 
was served. Former pastors were present. 
{t was an enjoyable occasion. 

The committee chosen by the quarterly 
conference to take charge of the centennial 
celebration were Mr. W. G. Pearse and the 
pastor, Rev. J. Elbert Thomas. 





LIFE GUARDS 


The Life Guards are two regiments of cavalry 
forming part of the British housebold troops. 
They are gallant soldiers, and every loyal Brit- 
ish heart is proud ofthem. Not only the’King’s 
household, but yours, ours, everybody’s should 
have its life guards. The need of them is espe- 
cially great when the greatest foes of life. dis- 
eases, find allies in the very elements, as colds, 
influenza, catarrh, the grip and pneumonia do 
in the stormy month of March. The best way 
that we know of to guard against these diseases 
is to strengthen the system with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla —the greatest of all life guards. It re- 
moves the conditions in which these diseases 
make their most successful attack, gives vigor 
and tone toall the vital organs and functions, 
and imparts a genial warmih tothe blood. Re- 
member the weaker the system the greater the 
exposure to disease. Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes 
the system strong. 
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SEEDS 


Knolvn and solvon 
Wwhereber good crops 
are grolvn. . 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FREE. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 















to do piece work at their homes. We furnish 
LADIES all material and pay from §7 to $12 weekly, 

Experience unnecessary. Send stamped en- 
velope to ROYAL CO,, Dept. 15, 34 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Ch, Organs 


OOK & 
ASTINGS Co 


BOSTON, NEW YORK 
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a EMPIRE 


- 


Broadway 
and 63d'St. 
N. Y¥. City. 
Fireproof, Modern 
Moderate Rates Exclusive 
Extensive Library Accessible 


Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 
All Cars Pass the Empire. 
Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Proprietor. 
MORTIMER M. KELLY, Manager 
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THE CONFERENCES 


MAINE CONFERENCE 


Augusta District 

Oakland and Sidney.— Rev. J. B. Lapham is 
closing his third year on this charge with credit 
to himself and blessing to the people. He neg- 
lects no apparent duty,is a good preacher and 
an excellent pastor, always at the bedside 
of the sick with words of comfort for those who 
need. Old and young alike enjoy his ministra- 
tions. At the fourth quarterly conference he 
was enthusiastically invited to remain for the 
fourth year. There is more religious interest 
on both parts of the charge than has been shown 
at any time for the three years just closing. 
The organization of an Epworth League at Sid- 
ney is contemplated. Benevolences are show- 
ing well. Finances are well up to date. Oak- 
land Church is taking on new courage, and hope 
isenlarging. Mr. Lapham is nearing his three- 
score and ten, but one would hardly think it to 
see him On the street or to bear him in the pul- 
pit. May the dear Lord bless the fathers, and 
spare them to us yet a longer time! 


Fairfield and Centre.— Another of God’s noble 
workmen is Rev.G. R. Palmer, pastor of this 
charge. The reports at the fourth quarterly 
conference were all optimistic. The pastor 
gave a very cheering and helpful outline of his 
work, showing that several conversions have 
occurred during the winter, and six young peo- 
ple decided for Christ on Decision Day. At our 
last visit we bad the pleasure of witnessing a 
very impressive sight at the altar of the church, 
when the pastor called six persons forward and 
received them on probation in disciplinary 
form—the youngest of them twelve and the 
eldest sixty-five—a witnessing fact that God 
saves the young and the old. The superinten- 
dent gave agrand report of the Sunday-school. 
The report of the Epworth League was encour- 
aging. The Home Department numbers 60,and 
is in excellent working order under the care of 
the pastor. The Junior League numbers 39, and 
is flourishing under the faithful leader, the pas- 
tor’s wife. Tbe Ladies’ Aid have put a new 
Stove into the parsonage, much to the comfort 
of the keeper of the kitchen. In improvements 
on church property $75 have been expended. 
At Fairfield Centre a new. pulpit set has been 
put into the church —a gift of Mrs. Giffordin 
memory of her husband. A great advance on 
Spiritual lines over the past year and a better 
financial condition than for years previous, are 
reported. Prosperity is the word from all. Mr. 
Palmer and his wife have done a good work for 
the past two years, and the unanimous ex- 
pression for their return for another year at the 
last quarterly conference is evidence of the 
good-will of all toward them. 


Correction.— In some way — we know not how 
— the HERALD of Feb.26was made tosay that 
Rev. J. R. Clifford, of Livermore Falis, received 
as a birthday present $350 in gold. We wish it 
were true, but as it was not we hereby make 
correction. The present was $50 in gold. 

c. aA. 8. 


Lewiston District 


Bath, Beacon Street.—I ought to have men- 
tioned in my report of the reopening the present 
of a beautiful individual com mubion set by the 
brothers and sisters of Rev. W. P. Merrill, the 
pastor. 


South Paris.—Things are moving here in a 
very harmonious and prosperous way. Con- 
gregations are large and increasing. The spir- 
itual tone is excellent ; social meetings are well 
attended and well sistained ; the Sunday-school 
has an average attendance of 88, and some are 
seeking the Lord. The library fund brings in 
$50 annually. The Epworth League hus had ten 
recent accessions. The Junior League, super- 
intended by the pastor’s wife, is doing finely ; 
several will soon join on probation. The lec- 
ture course was a success. Twenty-five copies 
of ZIon’s HERALD are taken. The church 
property is in good repair and well insured. 
Current expenses are well paid up, and the pre- 
siding e!der is paid in full. Rev. A. W. Pottle 
has been unanimously and earnestly invited to 
return the third year. 

NVorway.— Here, too, things are moving 
finely. During the last two years fully one hun- 
dred have sought the Lord. The population is 


not so stable as in many places, so the growth — 
of the church is not so great; but it is steady i 
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and hopeful. During the last quarter 5 have 
joined on probation and in fall. The Sunday- 
school has an average of 83, and is steadily mov- 
ing towards the 100 mark; additions have been 
made to the library; the Home Department 


has 68 members, and the Cradle Roll 2l. The 
League has 74 active members, and the 
Junior League, superintended by Mrs. 
Fickett, is doing a tine work. The _ class- 


meeting averages 33. The finances are in good 
condition, and the benevolences will make 
a good showing. Thirty-one copies of ZION’s 
HERALD are taken. Rev. B. F. Fickett is very 
much desired, and fully expected, for the third 
year. 


Chebeague. —Througb the enterprise of the 
pastor’s wife blinds have been put on the par- 
sonage, and sume great improvements have 
been made inside. There was an excellent 
revival interest in the fall, and it still con- 
tinues. Benevolences are faithfully looked 
after. The pastor is nearly paid to date, and 
the presiding elderin full. Nineteen new sub- 
scribers for ZION’S HERALD brings the list up to 
25. The church property is valued at $4,000, and 
there are no debts. Rev. F. K. Beem and his 
wife are very popular,and if the appointing 
power thinks best to return them to this charge 
for another year, they will be heartily wel- 
comed. 


North Auburn and Turner.— Rev. F. Grove- 
nor 18 serving at North Auburn most accept- 
ably. He is hardly abie to supply at Turner; 
and the people are hardly able to keep the 
church open in the winter. On Thursday, Feb. 
27, we held our fourth quarterly meeting. A 
very fine picnic dinner was served at the 
church; in the afternoon we had a preaching 
service, the sacrament of the Supper, and the 
conference. In the evening a social service 
was held, and one young lady joined in full. 
Cottage meetings are held. The Sunday-school 
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has an average of 36. At this placetwe have a 
very pleasantly located parsonage and a good 
church, and an intelligent and well-to-do peo- 
ple. If some young married man who desires 
to take some studies at Cobb Divinity School 
in Lewiston, and is willing to put in a good 
deal of pastoral work in the vacation season, 
and preach twice on the Sabbath, will write to 
me, I shail be glad to answer. On a church 
property valued at $2,800 they are carrying an 
insurance of $1,530. 


Bolster's Mills and South Harrison.— Bolster’s 
Mills has for years been connected witb Nor- 
way. Foralong time we have had no work in 
Harrison. We have acomfortable church edi- 
fice at Bolster’s Mills, and formerly had a par- 
sonage, and used to have both at Harrison. 
There is now a prospect of a good charge here 
once more. Rev. G. W. Barber is one of our 
active superannuates, and his services here are 
much enjoyed. Two Sunday-schools are sus- 
tained, with an average attendance of about 
40. During the last quarter 9 have joined in full 
from probation, and 1 has been baptized. A 
prosperous Y. P.S. C. E. has been organized; 
for the present that name seems preferable. 
Five copies of ZION’s HERALD are taker. Rent 
and fuel are very cheap here. On Saturday, 
March 1, the presiding elder addressed the 
members of the Grange and those of the public 
who desired to attend. 


Bridgton.— Rev. C.C. Whidden has published 
alist of topics for Sunday mornings and even- 
ings until Conference. He has aiso inaugu- 
rated a series of five cuttage-meetings to be 
held simultaneously in different parts of the 
parish on the same night as the class-mee‘ing 
at the church. The names of the leaders are 
announced on a printed slip. Once a month 
the general class takes tue place of these meet- 
ings. We sball watch this departure with 
much interest. The town report speaks in 








American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


‘** By remarkably unanimous consent America now possesses the 
most excellent translation of the Holy Scriptures ever published in 


the English tongue. 


There has been neither party or faction dis- 


cernible in the welcome paid by biblical scholarship to the Ameri- 


can revision of the Bible.’ 


’'— The Interior. 


The Sunday School Times says it is ‘‘ the standard translation 
of the Bible for the English-speaking worl!d.’’ 

Published with carefully selected references and topical headings 
prepared by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation 


appears on the back of the title page. 
India paper edition ready about April ist. 


binding. 
Peteds them of binding 


$1.50 upwards. 


Long Primer type, all styles 


For sale by all leading booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 East 18th St., New York. 





IN BRIGHT BRASS 





Not in a long time have we needed ad- 


jectives so badly as we need 


brass-monger. 
The 


ladies) wlll appreciate. 


them row. 
Even through the roughness of a newspa- 
per picture you may catch something of the 
artistic beauty of this latest triumph of the 


lines are exceedingly graceful. 
Genius of a high order was responsible for 
this design. The frame is low to the floor, 
and this is a virtue which many (especially 








The Bedsteads are of the heaviest tubu- ce - 
lar brass throughout. On this there has been applied the stoutest lacquer finish. They 
will last.for a century of service. Costing a little mor at first, they will be far cheap- 


er in the end than any other construction. 
Canal Street prices. 
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Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 
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very complimentary terms of Rev. D. B. Holt’s 

services as a member of the school committee. 
Easter.—1 hope the missionary 

have right of way on HKaster Sunday. 


cause will 


A.S. L. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


Montpelier District 


Union Vil/age. — Through the efforts of Rev. 
W. N. Roberts the parsonage debt bas been can- 
celed and about $0 provided for new furnish- 
ings for the house. 





Montpelier. — At the fourth quarterly confer- 
ence the reports showed all departments well 
in hand. The debt of nearly $1,000, which has 
been hanging over the society, is reported as 
nearly covered by valid subscriptions. It is ex- 
pected that the pastor, Rev. C. O. Judkins, is to 
go toa larger work at Conference time. Most 
appreciative resolutions regarding his services 
were unanimously adopted, and he goes with 
the best wishes of the church. 

W.M.N. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Manchester District 


West Derry. — Rev. Dr. D. C. Babcock is hav- 
ing a good year. On the first Sunday in March, 
6 were baptized and7 were received on proba- 
tion. Thus far 22 have been received as proba- 
tioners. All things considered, the finances are 
in very good condition, and the church is in 
fine working order. One of the leading mem- 
bers of this church recently said to the presid- 
ing elder: ‘‘We have no weak sermons, and 
no sermonettes in our church.” 


Newport. —On March 2, Rev. Wm. Thompson 
received 6 on probation and 1 by letter. Prof. 
Barker, of Boston University, spent Sun- 
day, March 9, with this people, and addressed a 
mass temperance meeting in the evening. 
Large congregations are reported from this 
church. 

Rev. J. Hooper, of Mill Village, is to preach, 
March |6,in the church in Newport, it being 
the 83d anniversary of his birth. Mr. Hooper 
is, we think, the oldest man in the Conference 
in years, but in spirit he is as young as any we 
have. Feb. 16, he preached in Sunapee with 
his old-time fire, much to the profit of his 
hearers. 


Mariboro.— The Ladies’ Aid Society gave a 
very successful Colonial Tea in their vestry on 
the evening of Washington’s Birthday. An ex- 
hibition of antiquities was held in the ladies’ 
parlor which attracted a large number. The 
oldest article exhibited was a Bible belonging to 

he pastor, which was printed in the sixteenth 
century and was brought from France to Ire- 
land at the time of the persecution of the Hu- 
guenots. An exhibit of great interest was a 
newspaper called the Ulster County Gazette, 
published in Kingston, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1800, which 
was a memorial number on account of the 
death of George Washington. The work of the 
church is prospering. Three joined the Ep- 
worth League at its last meeting. Cc. 


Concord District 


Personal. — Mr. and Mrs. J.S. Jewett, of War- 
ren, celebrated their golden wedding a few days 
ago. They have lived bere most of their mar- 
ried life, and have been useful and worthy 
members jof the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Mr. Jewett has long been a local preacher, and 
for years a local elder. His services have always 
been very acceptable, and he has been a faithful 
supporter of the pastor. They invited the pas- 
tor and wife to help them observe the event. 


Fireswept. — This district has seen the ravages 
of the fire fiend severa) times this year. In the 
summer Colebrook suffered ; in the early win- 
ter, Lisbon ; and now Haverhill Corner. Three 
of our families and official members suffered 
the loss of property. This is a great calamity 
to the town, and one from which it is not likely 
to recover. People who are careless about in- 
suring their property, either church or person- 
al, need to attend to these warnings. 


Rumney. — Rev. A. M. Shattuck has had a 
fairly good year. It has not been what he de- 
sired, but they bave held their own and gained 
a little. In finances they are all right; the 
claim for the year is fully provided for. The 
pastor’s wife has been cbosen superintendent of 
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the Sunday-school, and is doing well. Of course 
they are unanimously anxious to have no 
change in pastoral relations. 


Elisworth. — The little handful here are not at 
all satisfied with the present relations — being 
joined to Rumney. They insist they must be 
where they have been. They have shown their 
resentment by paying less than half the esti- 
mated claim, and some by refusing to attend 
the services. Those who pay the least and can 
produce the most inconveniences usually kick 
the hardest over wbat does not suit them. There 
are here a few as loyal souls as any place ever 
had, and who are personally fully content with 
the present plan, but they desire to satisfy the 
unsatisfied if it can be done. 


West Thornton.—The pastor has never seen 
better congregations here than have been pres- 
ent this year. Indeed, all the work is on the 
up-grade. The benevolent collections are in 
advance of former years. There have not been 
sO many conversions as in other years. This 
causes the pastor, Rev. A. P. Reynolds, to feel 
that five years is long enough for him to re- 
main; and while everybody desires his re- 
turn, he insists that it will be wrong for him to 
do so. 


East Haverhill. — The many stormy Sundays 
and the colds prevalent have cut down attend- 
ance somewhat. The pastor, Kev. G. M. New- 
hall, has done faithful work in calling on the 
people, having made more than 450 calls. They 
will work hard to bring up the claim to its full 
amount. 


Warren. — The church and community are 
greatly desirous that Rev. H. E. Allen should 
be returned. The quarterly conference was 
well attended and full of interest. Reports 
were hopeful. [he claim is much better along 
thau usual at this time of the year, and they 
expect no trouble in paying it all. Bb. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


Rockville.— During the past two years this 
old church has raised and expended nearly 
$5,000. The first of last year $600 was raised to 
newly slate the roof of the church, which ne- 
cessitated the bringing over from that yeara 
debt of $00—a note in bank. At a recent 
board meeting it was found that the deficit for 
this year in current expense account was $130, 
making, with note in bank, $530. The mem- 
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bers of the official board had been, for a month, 
soliciting funds with which to meet this deficit, 
and came to the meeting with the magnificent 
sum of $419, which leaves a small balance of 
$lll to raise before Conference — an easy task. 
This is in lhne with many encouraging results 
of the pastorate of Rev. W. A. Luce. 


Danielson. -- This church, Rev. W. T. Davis 
pastor, has enjoyed aseason of great spiritual 
refreshing. Beginning with the watch-night 
service, special meetings were iuaugurated 
which continued into February. For three 
weeks the pastor was ably assisted by Captain 
French and Lieut. Scbeinfeldt (a converted 
Jew), both of the Salvation Army. Meetings 
were held afternoon and evening, with special 
meeting for children at4o’clock. From eighty 
to one hundred and fifty children were present 
each afternoon, and there were some very prom- 
ising conversions among them. In the adult 
meetings over thirty persons asked for prayers, 
and at last accounts the good work was stil! in 
progress. The new church edifice is finished on 
the outside, and work on the interior is being 
pushed with vigor. Pastorand people are anx- 
ious thatthe church shall be dedicated free ot 
debt, and are doing a)l in their power to this 
end. It is earnestly hoped that friends of Meth- 
odism outside of Danielson will be moved to 
help. Any subscription sent to the pastor for 
this purpose will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged. 


Sterling. — A recent number of the Moosup 
Journal adorned its pages with an excellent 
picture of the newly-appointed pastor, Rev. 
Frank B. Adams, and an extended notice of his 
successful work as an evangelist and pastor in 
other places. The work is opening well here, 
and the pastor is hopetul for continued suc- 
cess. 


Westerly. — The Epworth League, Junior 
League, and Sunday-school have combined in 
the purchase of a new Decker piano for the 
church vestry, thus supplying a long-felt necessi- 
ty. The Junior gave their first literary and mu- 
sical entertainmentin celebration of Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. It surpassed all expectations for 
excellence, and, despite a very stormy evening, 
was a financial success. Rev. John Oldham, of 
Niantic, Conn., lectured on “Tact and Talent”’ 
recently, under the auspices of the Epworth 
League. The lecture was both entertaining and 
instructive, abounding in telling points which 
were forced home with apt illustrations. This 
lecture ought to be heard by many of our 
Leagues. The fourth quarterly conference voted 
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SUBSCRIBERS 


Ww. WILL SEND to every subscriber or reader of ZION’s HERALD a full-sized ONE-DOLLAR package of 

VIT ZEZ-ORE, by mail. POSTPAID, sufficient for one month’s treatment, to be paid for within one 
month's time after receipt if the receiver can truthfully say that its use has done him or her more good than all 
the drugs and dopes of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever used. READ this over 
again carefully, and understand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good,and not before. We take all 


the risk ; you have nothing to lose. 


It it does not benefit you, you pay us nothing. Vitz Ore is a natural, hard 


adamantine rock-like substance — mineral — ORE — mined from the ground like gold and silver, and requires 
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It is the marvel of the 
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A Corset that Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is 
made of, if it breaks at the waist line it is rendered uncom- 


fortable and useless. 


rest in. 





buy. 


Where the Cresco is not kept by dealers it will be sent 

postpaid for $1. Drab or White, Long, Short or Medium 

The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 

THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson: Mich. 
Reduced Prices to Ministers’ Families. 


Length. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected in front at the waist}line, and has elastic 
gores at each side, so it cannot break at the waist. Suitable 
for any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk in, or 
lt is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it can- 
not break at the waist, it isthe Cheapest Corset a Lady can 
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unanimously for the return of Rev. F.C. Baker 
as pastor. 

Zion’s Herald.—The special canvass for 
ZION’S HERALD, which is being so ably con- 
ducted by Mr. B. M. Stoddard, is capturing the 
Methodism of eastern Connecticut for our 
cbureh paper. Mystic and Noank broke all 
records thus far. Under the able pilotage of the 
pastor, Rev. John McVay, fifty-five calls were 
made in five hours, and 50 subscriptions were 
secured. At Westerly the list of 18 subscribers 
was increased by 24, making 42. The pastors 
and churches yet to be visited need not hesitate 
to receive Mr. Stoddard with the fullest confi- 
dence. We speak advisedly and from expe- 
rience when we say tbat his visit will do you 


good. 
SCRIPTUM, 





New Bedford District 


New Bedford, Portuguese Church. — This so- 
ciety mourns the loss of Sister Anna Goncalves, 
who was called to the church triumphant, Jan. 
31, leaving a beautiful testimony as to her accept- 
ance with God. The night before her decease 
she preached to a number of unsaved Portu- 
guese who were in her room, pointing them to 
the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the 
world. Seldom do we see one so ready and will- 
ing to depert and be with Christ. Jan. 26, two 
young men joined on probation and there are 
indications that others will follow. Rev. E. J. 
Sampson is the pastor. 


District Ministerial Association. — Allen Street 
Church, New Bedford, entertained the February 
meeting on Monday anda Tuesday, Feb. 24 and 
25. The central points make it easy for the 
brethren to attend. The nearness to the Annual 
Conference furnishes another inducement to 
some, and, as is usual when the February meet- 
ing comes to New Bedford, the Social Union ask 
that the date be fixed so that the Monday even- 
ing session may unite with the Social Union. 
The speaker this year was Dr. Geo. P. Mains, 
one of the publishing agents at New York. The 
old Allen Street Church was hardly recogniz- 
able in its new dress. The splendid organ and 
musical program were much appreciated. Pas- 
tor Flocken and his loyal people made every 
one feel at home. On Monday, at 2 Pp. M., 
after opening devotions led by Rev. E. J. 
Sain pson, pastor of the local Portuguese Church, 
Rev. W.F. Geisler read a paper on “ The Mod- 
ern Disinclination to Church Membership.” 
This and remarks which followed led to an ex- 
tended discussioa of some of the requirements 














Cured Of Piles. 


¥ Mrs. Hinkley, Indianapolis, writes: ‘The 
doctor said it must be an operation costing $800 
and littie chance to survive. I chose Pyramid 
Pile Cure and one 50 cent box made me sound 
and well.” All druggists sell it. It never fails 
to cure any form of Piles, try it Bookon Piles, 
cause and cure, free by mail. Pyramid Drug 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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for church membership im posed by our church. 
The cnurch was well filled to hear Dr. Mains. 
He was introduced by Robert F. Raymond, Esq., 
president of the Union. The address was lis- 
tened to with marked interest ; there was not 
a dry sentence in it. The Doctor set forth some 
interesting facts concerning early Methodism, 
the need, value and power of books, and told us 
what we were doing as a church through our 
publishing houses. On Tuesday morning, Rev. 
8. E. Ellis led devotions. Rev. W. H. Allen, of 
Edgartown, read a paper on “ A Modern Meth- 
odist’s Views on Immortality,” and Rev. M. B. 
Wilson one on “The Modern Preacher’s Mes- 
sage.”” Rev. John Pearce opened the afternoon 
session. Rev. C. W. Ruoff, of Chilmark, dis- 
cussed * Anarchism, Cause and Cure.”” He was 
followed by Dr. Kaufman, witha paper on * The 
Institutional Church.’ The evening sermon 
was by Rev. W. D. Wilkinson, of Sandwich. 
Mr. Wilkinson was a New Bedford boy, and 
Allen St. was his * home church.” L. 8. 





EAST MAINE 


Rockland District 


Wiscasset. — Here we held our Ministerial As- 
sociation — winter session. How it snowed — 
and blowed! Rev. G. H. Hamilton and the pre- 
siding elder feared no one could come. But be- 
lated trainsand persistent teams brought fifteen 
preachers, two preachers’ wives, and two visit- 
ing laymen. The program was good. Every 
number was presented and every topic was dis- 
cussed. The services were as well attended as 
falling snow and blocked streets would permit, 
and a most profitable time was spent. Such 
was the general verdict. How can preachers af- 
ford not to attend these Associations? Some 
laymen as well as some preachers say it (non- 
attendance ) cannot be afforded. 


CONFERENCE 


Dresden. — This is the town of bad roads. If 
you have occasion to go through the town with- 
in a week after a considerable storm — snow or 
rain — you’d better go round it unless you prefer 
to run the risk of being upset, ditched, or of suf- 
fering general vehicular demoralization. Ona 
recent moonlight evening, two days after the 
Wiscasset storm, we attempted to go to an ap- 
pointment through the town, and, allowing our 
horse to follow the only track made, were 
brought through private property — door-yard, 
fields, pastures — toa river, where, as the steed 
seemed disinclined to proceed, we investigated, 
to find that the track ended at an open ice-field! 
Wethcught ofthe “charity that suffereth long 
and is kind,” and, returning to the village, with 
unusual temerity sent a protesting com munica- 
tion to the man whose business it was to care 
for the public highways. But the church is well 
served in two parts of the town by Rev. Thomas 
A. Hodgdon. 


China. — Poor China, patient China, fortunate 
China, happy China, and courageous China! 
The third appointee to her pulpit for the year 
has been called away, and now the fourth pas- 
tor has begun work! Rev. J. W. Card, of the 
Christian Church, who bas supplied for several 
months past, has been called to a pulpit of his 
own denomination in Kittery; and a young 
local preacher of good promise from Machias 
bas been appointed. The church is alive. The 
various interests have been well cared for. 
sunday-school and preaching services, as well 
us the social interests of the charge, are in vig- 
orous condition, and China proposes to “round 
up” in good form for another Conference year. 
North Palermo, the other part of the China 
charge, with no preaching for the year, still 
holds life, and is “ ready for a preacher when he 
comes.”’ Such people deserve pastoral super- 
vision. 

Washington. — As Rev. E. UD. Love proposes 
to attend schoo! next year, Washington is forti- 
fying herself for another preacher. “An Al 
man, with a small family,” is desired. ‘ We 
want a man that will just go around among 
us and be one of us — social and a good preach- 
er.” We have heard the same in some charges 
larger than Washington. 


North Waldoboro. — Rev. Geo. Reader is doing 
excellent work on this charge. There is a good 
and growing life at Orjf’s Corner. Special 
meetings in January and February were pro- 
ductive of revival. Several were converted. 
Additions to the church are expected. Benevo- 
lences are coming encouragingly. The pastor’s 
return for the second year is requested. 
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DEJECTED MEN 


Restoration of Physical Vigor Prom- 
ised to Them by Nature’s Remedy, 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


Hope for men who are suffering with 
nervous exhaustion! Not merly hope 
but absolute cure of their weakness is 
found in Dr Greene's Nervura, the great 
strengthener. This 
wonderful medicine 
does not stimulate and 
react. It soothes and 

restores. It contains 


the secret of man- 
hood, and sends vig- 
orous blood throug 
the body, revitaliz- 
t ing itand 
restoring 
7 4 dormant 


- 














= powers. 





yo Don’t lose 
~*~ ambition. You 
= may feel that 
life is dark 


and dreary, 
but there is sun- 
shine and happi- 

ness for you if 
" you will try Dr. 


Greene’s’ great 
_ medicine. These 
~ statements are 


facts, andin them there is a 
promise which means more to 
you than life itself. Will you let this 
opportunity go by and continue to live 
in gloom and sadness without testing 
their truth ? Can you afford to do this? 
Do you realize how many thousands Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura has built up and re- 
stored to perfect manhood ? 

If you have been treated by many 
physicians or been imposed upon by 
those who have sought to make money 
out of your distress, write to Dr.Greene, 
or call and get his special counsel. He 
will advise you freeof charge,and you'll 
get the sympathy your condition de- 
mands. Your case will be treated in 
absolute confidence, and you will never 
regret the step, which will lead to your 
full enjoyment of powers, that now 
seem gone forever. » 

Dr . Greene’s address is 34 Temple 
Placc€ Boston, Mass. Write for his 
book, sent free on in plain wrapper. 








Northport.— That new church is progressing. 
It will be a beauty. But help is needed. About 
a thousand dollars have been obtained and ex- 
pended. Beautiful memorial windows are in. 
A lathing-bee was the plan of the pastor’s wife 
to get this necessary work accomplished. A 
dozen or more invited men of the town, a 
baked bean dinner, and a day's work for the 
company to complete the lathing process, indi- 
cate the program. Advance in various inter- 
ests prevails. No other pastor is desired. A 
unanimous invitation fer Rev. C. H. Bryant’s 
return is made. 


Lincolnville.—A field of possible fruitage; 
an atmosphere of cloudy certainty. But grain 
will grow as well as tares, and gleams of sun- 
Shine are visible. The summer is coming, the 
people are coming, and the little “remnant”’ 
shall feel a stronger courage. And the fruitage 
shall appear. The pastor reports: “The Sun- 
day-schools discontinue from November to 
May.” “There are plenty of people, but they 
do not attend church, and have not done so for 
years.”’ 


Searsport.— No pastor has been held in higher 
esteem than is Rev. H. W. Norton. But Mr. 
Norton, to the regret of his people, desires a 
cbange to an inland charge for his family’s 
sake. Excellent reports were rendered at the 
fourth quarterly conference. 


Searsmont. — Rev. William Berkley esteems 
and is highly esteemed. Rev. Enoctr M. Fowler 
is a benediction to pastor and people. There is 
much on this charge to encourage the preacher. 
Mr. Berkley is recommended ‘for admission 
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on trial’’ tothe Annual Conference, and his re- 
turn to Searsmont is requested. 
S. Fide 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


St. Mark’s, Brookline. — Rev. Dillon Bronson, 
the pastor, is solving the problem of a second 
service in a wealthy community by boiding 
vespers at 4.30 each Sunday, which is attracting 
a steadily increasing attendance. The special 
musical features are the anthems by the choir, 
violin solos, and selections by a superior male | 
quartet. A short Gospel sermon is preached by | 
the pastor. | 

Cambridge District 


Asbury Temple, Waltham. — The pastor, Rev. | 
| 
| 
| 
} 





L. W. Staples, received 17 into the church on 
Sunday, March 2—15 on probation and 2 by 
letter. AS many more were prevented by the 
storm and will be admitted at Easter. Henry | 
I, Fiske, recently deceased, left $2,000 by his will | 
to be applied on the debt, which will reduce it 
to $12,000. 


Cochituate. — The thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of this church was recently held, 
with banguet and reunion of former pastors. 
The payment of a floating debt, on repairs, of 
$350, was an incident of this meeting. A gift of | 
$1,000, toward the debt on the church, by Mrs. 
Mary L. Felch,is just announced. This gener- 
ous contribution is the second of similar 
amount from the same source. Three persous 
promised “ obedience to the heavenly vision,’’ 
Sunday evening, March 2. Rey. John R. Cusb- | 
ing is pastor. 

Lynn District 


Rockport. — The service at the Methodist 
church in Rockport, Sunday morning, March 2, 


was very impressive, when 18 were received on 
probation, six of whom were baptized, after 
which followed the communion service, in 
which the largest number participated for more 
than twenty years. AS a result of the labors of 
Miss Frances B. Adams, evangelist, who has 
closed four weeks of service witb this church, 
more than 60 have been reclaimed or signified 
their desire to lead a Christian life, 36 of whom 
have already been received on probation and 
others are tocome soon. The church has bada 
great spiritual uplift. By the will of Miss Jen- 
nette Parsons, who passed to her reward last 
November, the $2,000 mortgage on the parsonage 
is provided for, and the last cent of indebtedness 
on the cnurch property removed. It has been « 
pees year. Rev. Wesley Wiggin, the pastor, 
anv encouraged in his work with this 
ehurech. 





Health tor ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 


CHURCH REGISTER 








HERALD CALENDAR 


Central Circuit Pr. Mtg. at Cochituate, March 11 
Maine State Epworth League Convention 
at Livermore Falls, June 26-27 





DO THE RIGHT THING 


atthe right time. For all who suffer from 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia and Flatulence ; tor 
all who are tortured and sickened by con- 
stipation ; for all who have weak or dis- 
eased kidneys, inflammation ot bladder or 
enlargement of prostate gland, the right 
thing is to write immediately for a free 
bottle ot Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine. 
It will be sent postpaid by return mail. 
The right time to do sois by the first mail 
aiter you read this. Any reader of Z1on’s 
HERALD may have atrial bottle of Vernal 
Saw Palmetto Berry Wine sent free and 
prepaid by writing to Vernal Remedy 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. It cures Catarrh, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Constipation, 
weakness and disease of the kidneys and 
Inflammation of Bladder. Only one small 
dose a day does the work quickly, thor- 
oughly and permanently. Perfect health 
and vigor is soon established by a little of 
this wonderful curative medicine . 

Write for a tree bottle and prove tor your- 
self, without expense to you, the value of 
Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine for the 
cure of your ailments. 


ZION’S HERALD 


March 12, 1902 





RSTEY 


Two Manual 


Pedal 
Organs 


For Church 
and Chapel. 


$300, $400, $500, 


Send for 
Catalogue, 
Prices and 
Terms. 














Factories: 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








Estey Organ Company, 
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A well-known and long-established busi- 
ness house ot Lowell has posted a placard 
in its manufactory of which the tollowing 
isa copy: 

Cigarette Smokers! 


Believing that the smoking of cigarettes is 
injurious to both mind and body, thereby un- 
filting young men for their best work, there- 
fore, after this date, we will not employ any 
young man under 21 years of age who smokes 
Cigarettes. 

J. C. AYER Co. 

March 1, 1902. 





Conference Place Time Bishop 
N. E. Southern, Rockville,Conn., Apr. 2, Merrill 
New York, New York, ” 2, Fowler 
New York East, Torrington, Coun., “ 2, Cranston 
New England, First Ch., Boston, ‘ 9, Walden 
Vermont, St. Albans, Vt., sad 9, Goodsell 
Troy, Saratoga, N. Y., * 10, FitzGerald 
Eastern Swedish, Worcester, Mass., “ 11, Cranston 
Maine, Berwick, Me, “ 16, Goodsell 
New Hampshire, Haverhill, Mass., ‘* 17, Cranston 
East Maine, Caribou, Me., * 23, Walden 





NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
TRANSPORTATION NOTICE, — In reply to my ap- 
plication for reduced rates over the lines of the N. Y., 
N H. & H. R. R., I have received the following: 
* Dear Sir: Your favor of the 22nd at hand, and in reply 
would say that the reduced rate which will be made 
on the occasion of the New England Southern Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church at Rockville to be held 
commencing April 2, will be fare and one-half on the 
certificate plan, for the round trip, The regular fare is 
on the basis of 2 44 cents per mile. These certificates 
will be good for return to any point on this company’s 
rail lines, but will not apply on steamers.” The N. B. 
& M. V. steamers grant, as usual, free returns. Should 
anything new transpire, we will inform you through 
ZIon’s HERALD. Gro. M. HAMLEN. 


Kinsey, Ala, 





EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY CELEBRATION, 
— Former students of East Greenwich Academy will 
meet at the American House, 50 Hanover 8t., Boston, 
on Thursday evening, March 27, w celebrate with a ban- 
quet and toasts and music the 100th anniversary of the 





school. Socia! hour,6to7. President W. F. Warren of 
Boston University will toast the “100th Birthday of 
Alma Mater.” If you see this notice. pass the word 
along to those who may not. For full particulars send 
your address to the secretary, Miss Annie F. Smith, 
146 Clifton St., Malden, Mass, 





BOSTON PREACHERS’ MEETING. — Next Mon- 
day Prof. M. B. Chapman, D. D., of the School of The- 
ology, Boston University, will deliver an address. 


PORTLAND DISTRICT PREACHERS’ WIVES’ 
ASSOCIATION will meet at Chestnut St. Church, 
April 7, at 1l a, m. C, A. THAYER, Sec. 





ALPHA CHAPTER. — Dr. Jobn Marshall Barker, 
professor of sociology in the School of Theology, Boston 
University, will deliver an address entitled, ** The Social 
Mission of the Church,”’ at the monthly meeting of the 
Alpha Chapter, at the Crawford House, Boston, Mon- 
day, March 17, at 12,30. A. M, Oscoon, Sec. 





For Over Sixty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP bas been 
used for children teething. lt soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





W. F. M.S. — Owing to the high rate of duty put on 
goods to China, we shall not send any mission-boxes to 
that field this year. Weshallsend to India and Korea 
as usual, Please send the boxes to Room 16, 36 Brom- 
field St., Boston, between April 1 and May 15. 

Mission Box Com. 





METHODIST SOUIAL UNION, — The Union will 
meet at the American House, Monday, March 24, at 5 
p.m. Ladies are invited. Topic: ‘The Peculiar Peo- 
ple.” Speakers: Rabbi Charlies Fleischerand Meyer 
Bloomfield. Ali seats reserved, Tickets on sale to 





How Some of Our Readers Can 
Make Money 


Having read of the success of some of your 
readers selling Dish-Washers, 1 have tried the 
work with wonderful success. I have not made 
less than $9.00 any day for the last six months. 
The Mound City Dish-washer gives good satis- 
faction and every family wants one. A lady can 
wash and dry the dishes without removing her 
gloves and can do the work in two minutes. [ 
_ my sample machine from the Mound City 

ish-washer Co., St Louis, Mo. 1 used it totuke 
orders and sold 12 Dish-washers the first day. 
The Mound City Dish-Washer Co. willstart you. 
Write them for particulars. Ladies can do as 
wellas men. JOHN F. M. 
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FREE 


For the purpose of introducin nt my 

Home Treatment in certain localities, 
will for a short time, give to every suf- 
ferer wenting 6 ure for Catarrh,Bron- 
chitis, Consumption and Weak ‘Lungs 
medicines fer 3 Months’ Treat- 
me nt ha ee No ©. 0, D. imposition. Write at 
_M. Beaty, 331 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
©. —Dr. M. Beaty, the Throatand Lung Specialist, has an 
ile reputation for ability in his profession, and will not 
<e what he cannot carry out. We advise our readers to 

him. (Christian Standard.) 













Epworth Organs are 
extra sweet toned 


ZB —extra durable too. 
Besides, our method of 
selling direct, on trial, at 
the factory price is a great 
advantage You save the 
middle dealers profit and 
are sure to be suited or the 
organ comes back at our 
expense 
ua for Catalogue to-day, Mention this paper 


Sillions Organ & Piano Co., 57 Washington St. Chicago 








Organist desires position April 1. Moderate salary, 
Address, “O°” Zion’s Herald Office, 





- HOME STUDY 
College preparation and High School 
Classics. Mathematics. English and common 
branches, by a former High School Principal and Pri- 
te Instractor of long experience, 

F. H. DEWEY, 55 Mechanic St., Westfield, Mass, 


Lesson’ by Mail. 


subjects, 





SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


and Ten Days Free Trial, Not acent 
deposit required on our wheeis in advance. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 
1900 & 01 Models, best makes, $7 to en 
500 Second -hand 
all makes aud models, good as new, 4 
tog8. Great Factory Clearing Sale. 

A RIDER AGENT WANTED fn 
each town. Youcan Earn a Bicyclecis 
stributing catalogs & make money fast 





Write at once for net prices & curepetts portal effes, 
(MEAD CYGL ims § 


RIP-ANS 


There is scareely any condition of ill-health that 
is not benefited by the occasional use of 
a R-I-P-A-N-S Tabule. For sale by Druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, contains 
a supply fora year 














members, Monday, March 17, at 9 a.m.,at the Book 
(oom, 36 Bromfield St.,and to others after 9 a. m. on 
Wednesday, March 19. 

C. H. J. KIMBALL, Sec. 





F, M.8.— Miss McAllister, author of ‘A Lone 
Woman in Africa,” and a missionary from that country, 
will be ou an itinerary in New England through the 
month of April ; also Miss Gallimore, a long-time mis- 
sionary in India, will take appointments during the 
Same month. Applications should be made at once to 
the committee at 36 Bromfield St., Room 16, Boston, as 
the dates are being rapidly filled. 

C. BUTLER, 
J. F. SMALL. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE, — In accordance 
with the first clause of Section 2, Article II, of the By- 
Laws of the Preachers Aid Society of the East Maine 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
president hereby calls a Special Meeting of the Society 
to take such action in regard to the legacy of the late 
Joseph 8. Ricker as may be deemed for its interests. 
This meeting will be held at Grace M. E. Church, Ban- 
gor,on Wednesday afternoon, March 26, 1902, and will 
assemble at one o'clock. The attention of members is 
invited to the fact that fifteen of their number must be 
in attendance in order to constitute a quorum. (Sec. 3, 
Art. II.) Davip H. TrriBov, President. 


U. 8. 8. Wisconsin, Valparaiso, Chile, Jan. 30, 1902. 





W. F. M.S. — The annual meeting of the Cambridge 
District Association, W. F. M.S., will be held in Ep- 
worth Church, Cambridge, Thursday, March 20, Ses- 
sions at 10.30 and 2. At the morning session there will 
be reports from auxiliaries. election of officers, and a 
half-hour with methods of work. In the afternoon 
there will be addresses by Rev. E. H. Hughes, of Mal- 
den, and Miss Sue Shibata, of Tokyo, Japan. Lunch 
will be served at noon for 15 cents. 








CANDY CATHARTIC 
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terest of temperance reform (for the Raines 
Law should be amended or abolished), but 
to avert an agitation which might prove 
harmful to the organization. Is it any 
wonder that si many good men and true 


ery out in disgust and exasperation against | 


this sort of 
degradation? 


political manipalatiou and 


Leaven does not destroy the character of 
the meal in which itis placed. Though it 
introduces important and even radical 
changes, it does not entirely alter the con- 
stitueuts ot the grain. Rye remains rye, 
barley remains barley, wheat remains 
wheat. Precisely so is it with divine grace 
and the human heart. Regeneration, how- 
ever thoroughgoing, does not eliminate the 
main lines which result trom natural gener- 
ation. Peter continues to be Peter, and 
John is not cbanged into Thomas. We 
may easily expect too much trom conver- 
sion, or from entire sanctification — that 
which it was never designed to accomplish. 


Recently we published a sermon from 
Jowett’s *“ Apostolic Optimism,” with a 
hearty commendation of the volume. We 
learn that a second edition is already ex- 
hausted, and a third is to be issued. We 
are gratified that the sale of the book so 
tully justifies our critique. A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, of New York, are the Ameri- 
can publishers. 


That is not the truest friendship which 
cannot stand the test of intimate compan- 
ionship. The question was once asked of 
some one which of al) his friends he would 
select to be with him if he were compelled 
to spend six months alone upon a desolate 
island. Not every so-called triendship 
could stand the severe test of such an exclu- 
sive selection. Many acquaintanceships 
never pass, nor can pass, into intimacies. 
It is the characteristic of the divine friend- 
ship ot Jesus, however, that it grows the 
sweeter, and discovers its richness all the 
more fully, the closer the soul draws to its 
Saviour and the longer it stays in His com- 
pany. 





The attempt of the Springfield Republi- 
can,in another lengthy editorial, to main- 
tain its original contention that Prot. C. W. 
Pearson, late of Northwestern University, 
is the noteworthy religious reformer of the 
age — to be classed with ** Paul, Martin Lu- 
ther, and Wesley ’”’—is too ludicrous to de- 
mand serious attention. The Republican 
reasserts its large claim for Prot. Pearson 
on the basis of a defense which he makes for 
himself in a recent communication to the 
Chicago News. That detense is so puerile, 
egotistic and self-retuting, that it is quite 
surprising that the Republican could find 
comfort init. Here are some sample asser- 
tions in Prot. Pearson’s communication to 
the News. He asserts therein that he is no 
solitary reformer, but stands with “ young 
Methodism ;”’ that he is trying to “save” 
the Methodist Episcopal Church “ from de- 
struction ;’’ and that ‘‘ Wesley believed in 
miracles just as he believed in witch- 
craft.”’” We shall note with interest, and 
shall take a neighborly pleasure in re- 
porting the success of the Republican in 
canonizing Prof. Pearson as a theological 
reformer. We sugyest, however, as a pre- 
cautionary movement in so formidable an 
undertaking, that our honored contempo 
rary would do well to secure the opinion of 
wise men in and about Evanston, non- 
Methodist, concerning the present mental 
and theological poise of Prot. Pearson. 


| 


: 
| 
| 
| 
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CONSTIPATION 
INDIGESTION 
TORPID LIVER 


These are the great curses which afflict three- 
quarters of the present generation. Sufferers from 
either one or all of them must always fee! miser- 
able, and sooner or later become chronic invalids, 
useless to themselves and a burden and nuisance to 
friends and family. There is one sure, tafe and 
absolute cure which you can test without any «x- 
pense. Ourremedy is Egyptian Regulator Tea, a 
trial package of which we wll send yon free and 
prepaid on request. Unless you find our claims are 
true, we must be the losers by this liberal act. Shail 
we send you the trial package, and lead you to per- 
fect health and happiness? Address 

THE EGYPTIAN DRUG cO., New York. 
GOSPEL 


CHURCH HYMNS 2 Sones 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


i THE LEADER 


OVER 340,000 ALREADY SOLD. 
$25.00 per 100, Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. New York end Chicago 
WANTED. — The Boston Children’s Friend 
Society desires to find good boarding homes 
in the suburbs and country tor young chil- 
dren. Two dollars per week is paid and 
clothing provided. 

Address, S. C. KINGSLEY, 
48 Rutland St., 


Gen. Sec., 
Boston, Mass, 





WANTED: Good home with school privileges 
in suburbs or country tor boy of thirteen, 
where he can be of assistance in exchange 
tor board clothing and schooling. 
Address 8S. C. Kingsley, Gen. Sec., 
48 Rutland St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED: A place to work in a good 
tamily, for a healtby blind gir] of 23, who 
has been several years at Perkins Institute ; 
is strong and willing and of good character. 
Small wages. Address, Mrs. E. C. Francis, 
12 Court St., Arlington, 





° ° 56 beautitul views, Southern Cal! 
California fornia, artistic and attractive, Post. 
SCENES paid. 10 cts. California Art Ce, 

523 Laughlin Bidg., Los Angeles. 


AGENTS $10 DAILY 


Introduc- Brilliant Gaslight Burners. business 


ing ou 

bouses, banks, churches, private and pablic buildings 
buy at sight. These Burners are what the people are 
looking for. They do mt require a chimney to break, 
or wick to trim.and make no smoke or dirt. Fit any 
coal «il lamp without expense or trouble, and produce 
the Beet, Cheapest and Cleanest light. It is a great 
MONEY MAKER 

for Agents: ‘200 

Per Cent, PROFIT. 

Write at once ae get 

to work right a 

ENTER PRISE. MI FG. CO. DSS Cincinnati, Ohio 


DOMINION LINE 


Families, 








” Rast Twin Screw Passenger Service 


BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 
(VIA QUEENSTOWN) 

New England, Mar. 8| Merion (New), 

Commonwealth, Mar. 20| New England, 


Saloon, $50 upward. Second Saloon, $40. 
$26 and $28. according to steamer. 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-8! State St. Boston. 


Mar. 22 
Apr. 12 
Third-class, 








LEWIS JONES & SON 


UNDERTAKERS 


St., Boston 


Chapel for Funerals. 


50 LaGrange 
Tel. 665 Oxford. 
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OBITUARIES 





Do you think 
Death? 

Then, sire, you do not know. 

For your grim white face and your frosty 
breath, 

And your dark eyes bro wed with snow, 
Bring naught to me but a signal of love. 
My Father sent you, He dwelleth above, 

And 1 am ready to go. 


that I fear you, Goodman 


The battle is over, and we have won. 
Perhaps you did not know 
That just tonight the setting sun 
Saw the turning of the foe. 
If you had come in the thick of the fray, 
| might not have wanted to turn away ; 
Now Lam ready to go. 


Please steady me into your little boat, 
Your arm — yes, thank you, there. 
I,think when we are weil afloat 
I'll sleep, if you do not care. 
If I’m not awake when we reach the shore, 
Tell Fatner I stayed till the battle was o’er, 
And tried to do my share. 


— MABEL LETA EATON, in Independent. 





Craven.—Miss Mary Craven, of North Dan- 
ville, Vermont, entered into rest, Saturday, 
Feb. 8, 1902, at the age of 42 years and 11 months. 

She was the daughter of Rev. George Craven, 
a noble and devoted minister in the Methodist 
Episcopal Ciurch, and of Mrs. Hannah (Ho- 
bart) Craven, who was herself the daughter of a 
godly minister of Jesus Christ. Miss Craven 
united with the Methodist Church when a child. 
She graduated from the seminary in Northfield, 
Mass., in 1889, subsequently attending Moody’s 
Bible [Institute in Chicago. Soon after that she 
was appointed by Mr. Moody as a teacher of the 
Bible in the Northfield Training School, a posi- 
tion for which she proved herself well qualified 
both intellectually and spiritually. She was 
beloved and honored by all,and many have 
been living nobler and more consecrated 
lives ever since, through her sweet, persuasive 
influence »nd consistent example at the same 
time that she was teaching them how to study 
God's Word in the love of it. Her health fail- 
ing, she was obliged to take rest for a time, and, 
later, did pastoral work in Vermont. 

Miss Craven was a person of more than or- 
dinary intellectual ability and culture and 
sound judgment, as well as power of leadership, 
and more than one position of importance and 
responsibility was open to her, which she could 
have filled acceptably had her health permitted. 
She was equally capable in many different lines 
of activity, and entered with the greatest heart- 
iness into whatever she undertook, being able 
at the same time to inspire hopefulness and 
enthusiasm in others. She was remarkably 
unselfish, and it seemed to be her life to minis- 
ter to others wherever she might be. She was 

filled with the Holy Spirit and lived in sweet 
and intimate communion with God,so adorn- 
ing her Christian profession that many were 
won to Christ. None could be in her presence 
for even a few hours without becoming con- 
scious of a desire to live a better life and to 
cherish purer and loftier aspirations. She had 
unusual freedom and power in the use of God’s 
Word, and infidels and believers in false doc- 
trines who undertook to argue with her gener- 
ally found themselves not only defeated in argu- 
ment, but, in some cases, won to the trath. 
Some who were bitter opponents became sin- 
cere Christians and lifelong friends. She took 
deep and intelligent interest in the great mis- 
sionary work, and there are many from foreign 
lands who will rise up in the judgment and call 
her blessed. She not only contributed accord- 
ing to her ability, and beyond her ability, her- 
self, but was able also to interest many others 
in the same great work. 

But in nothing was God more truly honored, 
we must believe, than in her uniform patience 
under suffering and weakness, not only in her 
submission to the Father’s will, but in her 


HY DROCELE 


AND RUPTURE 


Can be CURED witbout the knife or pain, by a 
Ha physician of 80 years’ experience. For 
fin 








LL information send 10 cents for sealed book 
lain envelope) on Rupture, Hydrocele and 
aricocele. Also gives the Doctor’s name, loca- 
tion, and Office Hours. He is highly indorsed. 
The treatment is a great comfort. Terms for 
treatment reasonable. Send for his book as 
above. The doctor also successfully treats 
chronic diseases. No oe for professional in- 
terview Inquire of Publisher of this per. 
4ddrese BH LorD. lock box 2315 Boston. Mass. 
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Sweet and trustful acquiescence therein. 
Certainly God was glorified in her. She 
never murmured. She met every one with 
a smile, and showed heartfelt apprecia- 
tion of even the smallest favors. Her work is 
done, and well done. She laid herself down for 
a little rest and soon became unconscious, and 
in another hour she was gone. The cause was 
heart failure. She has gone, but ber influence 
will remain to bless the world and to make the 
world better during all the years to come. 

J. H.C. 





Heath. — Miss t lora S. Heath was born June 4, 
18519, and departed this life in the town of Stand- 
ish, Me., Feb. 17, 1902, in her 83d year. 

Brought up in the home of a good Methodist — 
for Asa Heath, her father, was a Methodist 
preacher — Miss Heath found an experience 
that has supported her all through the trying 
scenes and experiences that have fallen to her 
lot since her father died in 1860 at the good age 
ofs4. Atthe last Conference beld in this State 
by Bishop Hedding, at Saco in 1547, the venera- 
ble prelate arose and said that he had always 
been pleased to attend its sessions, for it was un- 
der the labors of one of its revered members 
that he was led to Christ; and then, pointing to 
Rev. Asa Heath, he said : ** He is the man.” 

One year and a half after her father’s death, 
her mother passed away, and before long an un- 
just bill swept the little property from her con- 
trol; and after drifting about she made her 





home with the Shakers at Poland until they 
broke up and went to Gloucester, to which insti- 
tution she declined to accompany them because 
then she wou!d have been obliged to unite with 
them andsign their articles of faith, which sbe 
refused todo. Too feeble to work, she returned 
to her native town and to the last resort of indi- 
gence. Being providentially led to write to 
Rev. J. Benson Hamilton in 1898, through him 
arrangements were at once made to board Miss 
Heath in comfortable quarters, and she has 
since been in the hands of friends until her de- 
parture. When member after member of her 
family left her and the last bad gone home, she 
pathetically and beautifully wrote: ‘Now lam 
the last of our family, alone, yet not alone, for 
He who wept atthe grave and spoke comfort- 
ing words to those lone sisters is giving me com- 
fort and joy in knowing all have gone home 
safely, andit will not be long till I shall hear 
the welcome call to ‘Come up higher.’ ”’ F. 





Junkins. — Mrs. Elizabsth Leighton Junkins, 
widow of the late Hon. Alexander Junkins, 
died at the residence of her son, Dr. W. O. 
Junkins, Portsmouth, N. H., Jan. 15, 1902, aged 83 
years and 5 months. 

Her most estimable husband, witb whom she 
enjoyed an ideal married life of about sixty 
years, died two years ago. She was a native 
ot Eliot, Me. She was the robust product 
of royal New England stock. Her pa- 
ternal grandfather, Nathaniel Staples, fought 
under Paul Jones; and her maternal grand- 
father was grandson of Governor Wentworth. 
Her husband served both Maine and New 
Hampshire in the capacity of legislator and 
other important offices. Each exemplified the 
virtues of industry, frugality, honesty, sobriety, 
sociality, generosity and hospitality. The soul 
of neighborliness, always giving and serving, 
they were widely known by the fitting titles of 
“Pa” and “Ma” Junxins. They were never 
burdens, but always treasures. They grew old 
beautifully. Their life’s evening was redolent 
with sunset-glory. ‘‘ Ma’’ was a woman of dig- 
nified and matronly presence. She was refined 
in appearance and manners. She was the ideal 
of wifely and motherly devotion. She was proud 
of the excellences, achievements and official 
promotions of her dear ones. She was a devout 
Christian. She loved her Lord, her Bible, her 
minister, and her church. All her pastors 
esteemed her highly, and she appreciated their 
ministrations. 

Mrs. Junkins was a regular attendant, a 
thoughtful listener, a sincere worshiper, and a 
humble, grateful witness. When her husband, 
her firmest earthly stay, was removed, a sense 
of great loneliness came over her. This gave 
her loyal, loving son an opportunity to pay in 
part the debt of gratitude he owed her. He took 
her to his home, where he and his devoted wife 
ministered to ber with scrupulous and most 
affectionate interest. Only her heavenly home 
could have been dearer to her. But as her loneli- 
ness and weariness increased, she yearned for 





the perfect, eternal home. When a brief but fatal 
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illness released her, the doors of that better 
home swung open. She entered, and has found 
Saviour, husband, rest. May the sorrowing 
ones left behind, through faith in her Saviour, 
reach the same home! 

Jan. 18, the remains of Mrs. Junkins were 
brought to Greenland for burial. At her request 
her funeral services were conducted by the 
writer. A large audience was in attendance ai 
thechureh. Rev. A. E. Draper, her pastor, and 
Rev. E. Robie, D. D., assisted in the exercises - 
and appropriate vocal and instrumental music 
sweetly voiced the sorrows and hopes of the 
bereaved circle. 

J. W. ADAMs., 





Colby. — Rev. Edmund Kendrick Colby was 
born in Epping, N. H., April 15, 1812, aad passed 
into the higher life, Jan. 27, 1902. 

After receiving a good education in the 
schools of his native State, he entered the shoe 
making business with his father, aud so 
thoroughly mastered his trade that he advanced 
to the position of foreman of a department in 
one of the large factories in Haverhill, Mass. 

Mr. Colby was converted, Oct. 18, 1832, and be 
came an active and helpful member of the 
church, which he served as a class-leader. In 
1839 a traveling preacher, learning of his gifts 
and graces, called him to labor in the Lord's 


FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of the 
World’s Greatest General 








It isa matter of history that Napoleon was a 
gormand, ap inordinate lover of the good things 
of the table, and history further records that bis 
favorite dish was fried onions; his death from 
cancer of the stomach it is claimed also, was 
probably caused from his excessive indulgence 
of this fondness for the odorous vegetable. 





The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact has many medicinal qualities of 


value, but it would be difficult to find a more in- 
digestible article than fried onions, and to many 
people they are simply poison, but the onion 
does not stand alone in this respect. Any arti- 
cle of food that is not thoroughly digested be- 
comes asource of disease and discomfort wheth- 
er it be fried onions or beef steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 
some important element of digestion, some 
stomachs lack peptone, others ure deficient in 
gastric juice, still others lack hydrochloric acid. 

The one thing necessary to doin any case of 
poor digestion is to supply those elements ofdi- 
gestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing 
does thisso thoroughly and safely as Stuart's 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

r. Ricbardson in writing a thesis on treat- 
ment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes his re- 
marks by saying, “ for those suffering from acid 
dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery risings, or for 
flatulent dyspepsia shown by gas on stomach, 
causing heart trouble and difficult breathing, as 
well as for all other forms of stomach trouble, 
the safest treatment is to take one or two of Stu- 
art's Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal. I ad- 
vise them because they contain no harmful 
drugs, but are composed of valuable digestives, 
which act promptly upon the food eaten. | 
never knew a case of indigestion or even 
chronic dyspepsia which Stuart’s Tablets would 
not reach.” 

Cheap cathartic medicines claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indiges- 
tion is a misnomer. 3 

Every druggist in the United States and Cana- 
da sells Stuant’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and they 
are not only the safest and most successful but 
the most scientific of any treatment for indiges- 
tion and stomach troubles. 
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vineyard. In a@ school-honse several miles 
avbove his home on the Merrimac River, in 
wewton, N. H., with fear aud trembling, he 
on epted the great responsibility, which he dare 
onger refuse, taking for his text Psalm 116: 
\3, 14, a8 typical of the gratitude which be 
felt in bis own heart and the desire for the same 
piessing to be known by others. His opportu- 
nities to preach multiplied, and in 1844, in sub- 
mission to the call of the people and the voice 
of God, be resigned his position and entered the 
Maine Conference, serving the following charges 
in a most helpful way: Cape Elizabeth, Otis- 
field, Norway, Lisbon, Waterford, and Lovell, 
when, on account of ill health, he was located 
two years. During the years 1856-1562 he was 
transferred to the Providence Conference. In 
isu j-1865 be located again. In 1866 he returned 
to Maine, and served at Poland, York, Mon- 
mouth, Wayne, Kennebunk Depot, Falmouth, 
Gorham (North St.), South Eliot, and Scarboro. 
He was a Methodist minister of the true type, 
noted as a revivalist and a peacemaker. In 1887 
he took a superannuated relation and settied in 
Gorham, Maine, where he has since resided, 
bonored and loved by all who knew him. 

In 1838 Mr. Colby was married to Judith Jane 
Short, with whom he spent fourteen happy 
years, When she went on before. In 1853 he 
married Georgiana J. Saunders, of Waterford, 
Maine, who has shared with him the changes of 
the remaining years. A son and daughter were 
given to their care — Edmund 8, Colby, of 
North Andover, Mass., and Mrs. Cornelius N,. 
Hayes, of Gorham, Maine, with whom he spent 
the last few months, tenderly cared for by wife 
and daughter. 

His faith was bright and clear to the last hour 
of his consciousness, and his looking forward 
and longing for his “howe” were an inspira- 
tion to all who had the privilege of seeing him 
in the last days. When asked for a message to 
his ministerial brethren he said: “ Yes, tell 
them to preach Jesus — Jesus always.” 

The funeral was held in the School Street 
Churcd in Gorham, and the many friends pres- 
ent gave testimony to the high esteem in which 
he was held in the community. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Gregory, pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, the Scripture was read by 
Rev. Mr. Hibberd, very appropriate remarks 
were made by Rev. G. F. Cobb, and a tribute 
paid by his pastor, who joins with the many 
friends in thanking God for the help and in- 
spiration which this servant has added to his 
life and ministry. F. 


uv 





Lombard. — Mrs. Laura A. Lombard, an offi- 
clal member of the Highland Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Lowell, Mass., passed to her eter- 
nal home, Feb. 12, 1902. 

She was born in Mercer, Me., Feb. 28, 1839, and 
was the daughter of James A. and Melinda 
Bum pus, of Mercer and Belgrade, and the last of 
the family of father, mother, three brothers and 
four sisters. She married Oliver D. Lombard, 
of Belgrade, Me., and soon after moved to Low- 
ell, where sbe has since lived. She leaves, to 
mourn their loss, ber husband, who is an over- 
seer in the Tremont Mills ; ove daughter, Eva 
M., living at bome ; and one son, Albert E., con- 
nected with the J. C. Ayer Medicine Co, 

Mrs. Lombard was converted early in life, and 
first joined the Worthen St. Baptist Church of 
Lowell, but was afterward transferred by her 
own preference to the Highland Methodist 
Church, where she has been a faithful, loyal and 
valued member for nearly a score of years. She 
wasa quiet, unassuming member, but was al- 
ways ready to bear ber part in all the activities 
of the church. She was a sincere Christian, 
often testifying to her faith and trust in her Sav- 
lour. Though her last illness (pneumonia) was 
of but a few days’ duration, it found her ready 
for the call when it came, and she testified in 
the sick-room in the beautiful words of the 
Psalmist: “ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall 
hot want.” 

Mrs. Lombard loved her home and children, 
and her ministrations of gentle love to them as 
well as to others in times of need will ever be 
gratefully remembered. Her kindly heart al- 
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ways found, with true charity, some excuse for 
the erring, not believing what would ordinarily 
be given credence. Associated with one other 
sister in official relation upon the board of stew- 
ards, she was always glad to do whatever was 
required for the church which she loved so 
much. Almost the last active work of her life 
was the performance of needed work for the 
church of Christ. It can be said of her, ‘‘She did 
what she could,” and was “ faithful even unto 
death.’’ The loss is ours, the crown of life is 
hers. She will not soon be forgotten. 

She was buried from her beautiful home, the 
pastor and choir officiating. Such lovely and 
costly floral memorials are seldom seen upon 
such an occasion as this. They are faded and 





gone, but she lives amid the unfadiug immor- 
telles. 
G. M. SMILEY. 
Franklin. — “Lovely and pleasant io their 


lives, and in their death they were not divid- 
ed.”” In view of the fact that the subject of this 
sketch, Mrs. Sarah Stephens Franklin, so quick- 
ly followed ber husband, R. B. Franklin, to the 
better land, the foregoing quotation seems ap- 
propriate. The bomeof this brother and sister 
was a place where Christ loved to dwell on ac- 
count of the open hearts ready to receive Him. 
Mrs. Franklin's death occurred, Jan. 28, 1902. 
For many years she was a sufferer, and very de- 
pendent on her husband, whose death only a 
few months ago was a great affliction to her. 
With Christian grace she waited for the time of 
her departure to be with Christ and loved ones, 
For many years she was a faithful member of 
the State St. Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Bristol, R. 1. There being no children in the 
home, Mrs. Franklin was kindly cared for by 
the two sisters, Miss Mary A. Gladding and 
Mrs. Ambrose Waldron. H. 





Deake. — Mrs. Klien L. Drake was born in 
Spencer, Mass., Nov. 21, 1829, and died in Wor- 
cester, Mass., of pneumonia, Feb. 14, 1902, after 
only a day’s illness. 

Mrs. Drake was the daughter of William and 
Rebecca Prouty. Her girlhood and young 
womanhood were spent in Spencer and in Wor- 
cester. Her father went to Harrison, Me., to live 
for a short time, and there, in 1852, she was mar- 
ried to Jeremiah W. Drake, of Spencer. In that 
town her six cnildren were born, and on a 
secluded farm she lived ber simple, noble life. 
Her oldest child, Ella Adele, died at the age of 
ten, and the mother-heart in its sorrow crept 
nearer God’s great heart for comfort. She 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
where the family had before been regular attend- 
ants. {n 1876 the family moved to Worcester, 
and in 1878 she joined Trinity Church, of which 
she was a member at her death. In 1883 she 
buried ber second daughter, Helen Idella, a 
youug woman of twenty-seven, and in 1896 
her husband. She leaves four children: Mary 
brake, Mrs. Belle D. Barker, William E. 
Drake, of the Rhode Island Agricultural Col- 
lege, and Mrs. William B. Harding. Three 
brotbers and a sister are living: D. W. Prouty. 
of Worcester ; Cheney RK. Prouty, of Eagle Pass, 
Texas ; Wallace H. Prouty, of Cupertino, Cal. ; 
and Mrs. Frances L. Frank, of Bangor, Maine. 

Mrs. Drake loved to spend herself for her 
family. Sbe lived all the years of her life a de- 


voted fFome-maker, simple and pure in faith, 
gentie and strong in character, loving truth 
and sincerity. Such a life makes all avout it 
beautiful. 
She was buried from her late home in Wor- 
cester, Feb. 15. 
G. W. KING. 





For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: *“* A wonderful 
remedy which gave me most gratifyinw results 
in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Manual Free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Methodist Book  Goneern 


New England Depository 


The Best Financial Re- 
sults are obtained 
from the 


-- Free-Will Offering System -- 


Weekly Offering 
Envelopes 


FOR CHURCH USE 


In packages of 52. 


Numbered and dated - - l0c. per pkyge. 
Numbered only - - - - 8S. “™ a 
PAPI" 


“Our Offering’? envelopes with name) of 
church printed to order, 
$1.40 per thousand. 
BBB 
Subscription Cards, 
PABA 
Treasurer’s Account Book, Buck’s 
(which is the Best) $2.00. 


50e. per 100. 





(Samples free to any addrese.) 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Winter term opened Thursday, Jan. 2, 192. 
For catalogue or information addres» 


Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 


The ast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |! 


Now in its one-hundredth year. Centennial 
exercises next June. Students received for the 
winter term which is pow open. 


For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 








(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and coaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence pooueen ane skating on Charies River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped gymna- 
sium and swimming poo! under careful hygienic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments in 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa- 


per). 
c. C. BRAGDON, Principal 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H, 
Winter Term now open. Spring term will begin 
April 1. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. Anu increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fir 
buildings andsituation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send for 
catalogue (mentioning ZION’s HERALD). 

GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 


President 
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Leading 
Chefs & 
Pastry 
Cooks use 
Royal 
Baking 
Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Makes the finest flavored, most delicious food 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


100 WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK, 








The Pulpit in Relation to Present Social 
Problems 


(Continued from Page 329 


investigating. These must be neciaii into 
co-operation with those who are working 
to save men and women. 

Public reliet is of two kinds — indoor 
and outdoor. The former belongs to the 
State, which maintains homes tor the dis- 
abled and the permanently helpless. Out- 
door reliet, that given to those who are in 
temporary straits, is subject to abuses 
which outweigh its benefits. In Germany 
this matter is under careful control. Re- 
sponsible men and women are appointed 
who must, without salary, serve as visitors 
to the poor. In the city of Berlin are three 
thousand such visitors. In Columbus, 
Ohio, with a population of 125,000, one man 
only, on a salary of sixty dollars a month, 
gives u part of his time to such work. The 
cities must abandon such work, as several 
large cities have done, or they must make 
use of charitable organizations to make 
their investigations. Such co-operation 
brings decrease in poverty and economy 
for the city. The work cannot be well done 
by State officials, but only by those who 
have an idea of the supreme importance 
of charity as a work of redemption, in the 
spirit of love, of service and of sacrifice. 


— 








il 
The State and the Unemployed 


W* have said that voluntary organ- 

izations can best administer reliet 
to the poor, and that the State should call 
in their aid. But the State has a work of 
its own outside of its almshouses and its 
homes for children. In the periodic seasons 
of depression in business, when many are 
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thrown out ot work, the government must 
come to the rescue. Even then the good- 
will of good men and women can greatly 
reduce the need of public intervention. 
They can loan money at low rates of inter- 
est. Better still, they can engage in enter- 
prises which will provide work for those 
unemployed. Yet even then government 
must intervene, or much suffering will be 
experienced. In such seasons many who 
should not receive aid claim it. Such are 
never employed it they can help it. Among 
all classes there are many people who will 
live without exertion if possible, and the 
proportion of shirkers is as large in the 
lowest circles of society as in the highest. 
Yet it is not trne that work can always be 
found by those who are willing to work. 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, after the census of 
1890, reported one-twentieth of the labor 
toree, or 1,139,672 persons, as unemployed, 
and that was a fairly prosperous year. In 
1893-’94 one-tenth to one-third were out of 
employment. This presents a serious prob- 
lem. Notall of the unemployed become a 
charge on the community, but the number 
is increasing. 

The first step to be taken is to separate 
those who are willing to work trom those 
who will not work. The shirkers will 
resent this. Their occupation is looking for 
work. If they tound it, their means of live- 
lihood would fail. A work test should be 
established by public authorities when aid 
is calledtor. The test must be adequate. 
Two or three kinds of work for men and 
tor women should be provided. The steady 
application of such a test will sift out the 
lazy. The work thus furnished is a form of 
emergency relief. It will make a trugal 
maintenance possible. The wages should 
be lower than in good times, that there may 
be no temptation to depend upon the city for 
employment. It is more economical, more 
humane, more Christian, to furnish work 
than to pauperize. There are tour possible 
methods of furnishing aid to the unem- 
nloyed : (1) Private persons may assist in 
providing work. (2) Alms — food, tuel, 
clothing — may be distributed. (3) Public 
authorities may render gratuitous assist- 
ance. (4) The public may turnish employ- 
ment. The first of these methods is the 
best. The fourth ranks next. The second 
and third should not be tolerated. No one 


should be permitted to live vn charity. It 
is a serious injury to character. 
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But what of those who will not work ? 
Such have forfeited their freedom and 
have become a burden to society. They 
should be put under discipline to come toa 
better mind. Workhouses, as training 
schools for industry, not as penal institu- 
tions, should be established for these. They 
should be compelled to enter them, and 
should be kept there until they show that 
they can and will work. Some persons 
should be located in the countryin tarm 
colonies. In these many will find the work 
to which they are best adapted. Mr. John 
Graham Brooks declares that there is no 
doubt that tramps, and those who will not 
work, when mixed with the hopeful ele. 
ments of society, block the first steps 
toward solving the problem of the unem- 
ployed. As in man’s body, so in society, 
curatives often need to be applied to parts 
morbidly affected, even though such appli- 
cation causes pain. Some classes must be 
separated tor curative treatment. The 
chronic mendicant, like the criminal, must 
be isolated to be cured. This is an impera- 
tive social demand. 

But there is a deeper motive, even the sal- 
vation of the people. The tramp, the proftes- 
sional beggar, is our brother, and he is 
worth saving. We must stop pauperizing 
and restore to manhood. The State alone 
can do this, tor it only can compel. It must 
get the true conception of its entire function 
as the representative of Divine power and 
goodness. 

There is another class of the unem- 
ployed — the incompetent. The working- 
man without skill is ata great disadvan- 
tage. For these, especially the younger 
among them, there should be trade schools 
ot anotber sort, to train them to do some- 
thing. Buys and girls ought to have a bet- 
ter chance to learn industry. 

-The money at present wasted in caring 
for the unemployed is much, but it is noth- 
ing in comparison to the waste of manhood 
and womanhood. Men are losing char- 
acter, self-respect, habits of thrift, by liv- 
ing onalms. Children are growing up in 
degradation. If we do not know enough 
to stop this, we do not know enough to 
rule this country. We must not let people 
go hungry. but there are worse evils. One 
who is willing to live as a beggarisina 


worse condition than one who is starving. 
What sort of citizens do such make, and 
what safety do they promise tor a tree gov- 
ernment? 

The people everywhere have the serious 
tagk of governing the country. Insight, 
docility under experience, firmness in 
holding to eternal principles, are required. 
Clear-minded, stainless, magnanimous 
men must lead. When the political spoils- 
man himself tries to become the pensioner 
of the government, he cannot deal with 
this great problem. If his methods are 
not abhorrent to the people, how can they 
understand the perils of pauperism? A 
radical charge of heart among voters is 
needed. This work is a work of saving 
men. The State must do this work, and it 
can be done only by those who have a deep 
sense of the values of character. Citizen- 
ship isaserious vocation. Has the Chris- 
tian ministry no responsibility here ? 


{Remainder of Course next week. | 
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